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AMAZING STORIES 


Cosmo Vers^l recognized the man in spite of the 
dreadful change that had come over him. His 
face was white and drawn, his eyes staring, his 
head bare, his hair matted with water, his cloth¬ 
ing in shreds—but it was unmistakably Amos 
Blank, a man whose features the newspapers had 


rendered familiar to millions, a man who had for 
years stood before the public as the unabashed 
representative of the system of remorseless repres¬ 
sion of competition, and shameless corruption of 
justice and legislation. After the world, for nearly 
three generations, had enjoyed the blessings of the 
reforms in business methods and social ideals that 
had been inaugurated by the great uprising of the 
people in the first quarter of the twentieth century, 
Amos Blank, and lesser men of his ilk, had swung 
back the, pendulum, and reestablished more firmly 
than ever the reign of monopoly and iniquitous 
privilege. 

The water-logged little craft floated nearer until 
it almost touched the side of the Ark directly below 
the gangway. The madman’B eyes glowed with 
eagerness, and he reached up his papers, continually 
yelling his refrain: “A billion! Gilt-edged! Let 
me in! Don’t give the rabble a show!” 

Cosmo made no reply, but gazed down upon the 
man and his bedraggled companions with impassive 
features, but thoughtful eyes. Any one who knew 
him intimately, as Joseph Smith alone did, could 
have read his mind. He was asking himself what 
he ought to do. Here was the whole fundamental 
question to be gone over again. To what purpose 
had he taken so great pains to select the flower 
of mankind? Here was the head and chief of the 
offense that he had striven to eliminate appealing 
to him to be saved under circumstances which went 
straight to the heart and awoke every sentiment 


Presently he said in as low a voice as could be 
made audible: 

“Joseph, advise me. What should I do?” 

"You were willing to take Professor Pludder,” 
replied Smith evasively, but with a plain leaning to 
the side of mercy. 

“You know very well that that was different,” 
Cosmo returned irritably. “Pludder was not morally 
rotten. He was only mistaken. He had the funda¬ 
mental scientific quality, and I’m sorry he threw 
himself away in his obstinacy. But this man—” 

“Since he is alone,” broke in Joseph Smith with 
a sudden illumination, “he could do no harm.” 

Cosmo Versal’s expression instantly brightened. 

“You are right!” he exclaimed. “By himself he 
can do nothing. I am sure there is no one aboard 
who would sympathize with his ideas. Alone, he 
is innocuous. Besides, he’s insane, and I can’t leave 
him to drown in that condition. And I must take the 
others, too. Let down a landing stage,” he con¬ 
tinued in a louder voice, addressing some members 
of the crew. 

In a few minutes all four of the unfortunates, 
seeming more dead than alive, were helped into the 
Ark. 

Amos Blank immediately precipitated himself 
upon Cosmo Versil, and, seizing him by the arm, 
tried to lead him apart, saying in his ear, as he 


glared round upon the faces of the throng which 
crowded every available space: 

“Hist! Overboard with ’em! What’s all this' 
trash? Shovel ’em out! They’ll want to get in 
with us; they’ll queer the game!” 

Then he turned furiously upon the persons near¬ 
est him, and began to push them toward the open 
gangway. At a signal from Cosmo Versal, two 
men seized him and pinioned his arms. At that his 
mood changed, and, wrenching himself loose, he 
onoe more ran to Cosmo, waving his bedraggled 
bundle, and shouting: 

“A billion! Here’s the certificates—gilt-edge! 
But,” he continued, with a cunning leer, and sud¬ 
denly thrusting the sodden papers into his pocket, 
“you’ll make out the receipts first. I'll put in five 
billions to make it a sure go, if you won’t let in an¬ 
other soul” 

Cosmo shook off the man’s grasp, and again call¬ 
ing the two members of the crew who had before 
pinioned his arms, told them to lead him away, at 
the same time saying to him: 

“You go with these men into my room. I’ll see 
you later.” 

Blank took it in the best part, and willingly ac¬ 
companied his conductors, only stopping a moment 
to wink over his shoulder at Cosmo, and then he 
was led through the crowd, which regarded him 
with unconcealed astonishment, and in many cases 
with no small degree of fear. As soon as he was 
beyond earshot, Cosmo directed Joseph Smith to 
hurry ahead of the party and conduct them to a 
particular apartment, which he designated at the 
same time, saying to Smith: 

“Turn the key on him as soon as he’s inside.” 

Amos Blank, now an insane prisoner in Cosmo 
Vers&l’s Ark, had been the greatest financial power 
in the world’s metropolis, a man of iron nerve and 
the clearest of brains, who always kept his head and 
never uttered a foolish word. It was he who had 
stood over the flight of steps in the Municipal Build¬ 
ing, coolly measuring with his eye the rise of the 
water, exposing the terrible error that sent such 
a wave of unreasoning joy through the hearts of the 
thousands of refugees crowded into the doomed 
edifice, and receiving blows and curses for making 

He had himself taken refuge there, after visiting 
his office and filling his pockets with his most preci¬ 
ous papers. How, by a marvelous stroke of fate, ha 
became one of the four persons who alone escaped 
from New York after the downpour began is al¬ 
ready known. 

The other men taken from the boat were treated 
like rescued mariners snatched from a wreck at 
sea. Every attention was lavished upon them, and 
Cosmo Versal did not appear to regret, as far as 
they were concerned, that his ship’s company had 
been so unexpectedly recruited. 

CHAPTER XII 

Submergence of the Old World 
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worst the best manner of meeting the emergency 
would be by the multiplication of dirigibles and the 

The result was that a considerable number of 
wealthy Germans began the construction of such 
vessels. But when interviewed they denied that 
they were preparing for a flood. They said that 
they simply wished to enlarge and increase the num¬ 
ber of their pleasure craft. All this was in con¬ 
temptuous defiance of the warning which Cosmo 
Versfil had been careful to insert in his circulars, 
that “balloons and aeros of all kinds will be of no 
use whatever; the only safety will be found in arks, 
and they must be provisioned for at least five 

The most remarkable thing of all happened in 
France. It might naturally have been expected that 
a Frenchman who thought it worth his while to 
take any precautions against the extinction of the 
human race, would, when it became a question of a 
flood, have turned to the aero, for from the com¬ 
mencement of aerial navigation French engineers 
had maintained an unquestionable superiority in 
the construction and perfection of that kind of ma¬ 
chine. 

Their aeros could usually fly longer and carry 
more dead weight than those of any other nation. 
In the transoceanic aero races which occasionally 
took place the French furnished the most daring 
and the most frequently successful competitors. 

Then, too, the French mind is masterly in ap¬ 
preciation of details, and Cosmo Versdl’s reasons 
for condemning the aero and the balloon as means 
of escaping the flood were promptly divined. In the 
first place it was seen that no kind of airship could 
be successfully provisioned for a flight of indefinite 
length, and in the second place the probable strength 
of the winds, or the crushing weight of the de¬ 
scending water, in case, as Cosmo predicted, a 
nebula should condense upon the earth, would 
either sweep an aero or a balloon to swift destruc¬ 
tion, or carry it down into the waves like a water- 
soaked butterfly. 

Accordingly, when a few Frenchmen began seri¬ 
ously to consider the question of providing a way 
of escape from the flood—always supposing, for 
the sake of argument, that there would be a flood 
—they got together, under the leadership of an en¬ 
gineer officer named Yves de Beauxchamps, and dis¬ 
cussed the matter in all its aspects. They were not 
long in arriving at the conclusion that the best 
thing that could possibly be done wopld be to con¬ 
struct a submarine. 

In fact, this was almost an inevitable conclusion 
for them, because before the abandonment of sub¬ 
marines in war on account of their too great pow¬ 
ers of destruction—a circumstance which had also 
led to the prohibition of the use of explosive bombs 
in the aerial navies—the French had held the lead 
in the construction and management of submers¬ 
ible vessels, even more decisively than in the case of 

“A large submarine," said de Beauxchamps, "in¬ 
to whose construction a certain amount of levium 
entered, would possess manifest advantages over 
Versal’s Ark. It could be provisioned to any extent 


desired, it would escape the discomforts of the 
waves, winds, and flooding rain, and it could easily 
rise to the surface whenever that might be desir¬ 
able for change of air. It would have all the am¬ 
phibious advantages of a whale.” 

The others were decidedly of de Beauxchamps’s 
opinion, and it was enthusiastically resolved that a 
vessel of this kind should be begun at once. 

“If we don’t need it for a flood,” said de Beaux¬ 
champs, “we can employ it for a pleasure vessel to 
visit the wonders of the deep. We will then make 
a reality of that marvelous dream of our country¬ 
man of old, that prince of dreamers, Jules Verne.” 

“Let’s name it for him!” cried one. 

“Admirable! Charming!” they all exclaimed 
“Vive le ‘Jules Verne ’/” 

Within two days, but without the knowledge of 
the public, the keel of the submersible “Jules Verne” 
was laid. But we shall hear of that remarkable 
craft again. 

While animated, and in some cases violent, dis¬ 
cussions were taking place in the learned circles of 
Europe, and a few were making ready in such man¬ 
ner as they deemed most effective for possible con¬ 
tingencies, waves of panic swept over the remain¬ 
der of the Old World. There were yet hundreds of 
millions in Africa and Asia to whom the advantages 
of scientific instruction had not extended, but who, 
while still more or less under the dominion of ig¬ 
norance and superstition, were in touch with the 
news of the whole planet. 

The rumor that a wise man in America had dis¬ 
covered that the world was to be drowned was not 
long in reaching the most remote recess of the 
African forests and of the boundless steppes of the 
greater continent, and, however it might be rid¬ 
iculed or received with skeptical smiles in the 
strongholds of civilization, it met with ready be¬ 
lief in less enlightened minds. 

Then, the three “signs’—the first great heat, 
the onslaught of storm and lightning, and the 
Naehe Triste, the great darkness—had been world¬ 
wide in their effects, and each had heightened the 
terror caused by its predecessor. Moreover, in the 
less enlightened parts of the world the reassurances 
of the astronomers and others did not penetrate at 
all, or, if they did, had no effect, for not only does 
bad news run while good news walks, but it talks 
faster. 

It will be recalled that one of the most disquiet¬ 
ing incidents in America, immediately preceding 
the catastrophic rising of the oceans, was the melt¬ 
ing of the Arctic snows and ice-fields, with conse¬ 
quent inundations in the north. This stage in the 
progress of the coming disaster was accentuated in 
Europe by the existence of the vast glaciers of the 
Alps. The Rocky Mountains, in their middle 
course, had relatively little snow and almost no 
true glaciers, and consequently there were no scenes 
of this kind in the United States comparable with 
those that occurred in the heart of Europe. 

After the alarm caused by the great darkness in 
September had died out, and the long spell of con¬ 
tinuous clear skies began, the summer resorts of 
Switzerland were crowded as they had seldom been. 
People were driven there by the heat, for one thing; 
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gazing in despair at the spreading waters beneath 
them. 

As the invasion of the sea grew more and more 
serious, this flight by airship became a common 
spectacle over all the lower-lying parts of Kurope, 
and in the British Isles. But, in the midst of it, 
the heavens opened their flood-gates, as they had 
done in the New World, and then the aeros, 
flooded with rain, and hurled about by contending 
blasts of wind, drooped, fluttered, and fell by 
hundreds into the fast mounting waves. The nebula 
was upon them! 

In the mean time those who had provided arks 
of one kind or another, tried desperately to get 
them safely afloat. AH the vessels that succeeded 
in leaving their wharves were packed with fugitives. 
Boats of every sort were pressed into use, and the 
few that survived were soon floating over the 
sites of the drowned homes of their occupants. 

Before it was too late Yves de Beauxchamps and 
his friends launched their submarine, and plunged 
into the bosom of the flood. 

CHAPTER XIII 
Strange Freaks of the Nebula 
return to follow the fortunes of Cosmo 
Versal’s Ark. 

After he had so providentially picked up 
the crazed billionaire, Amos Blank, and his three 
companions, Cosmo ordered Capt. Arms to bear 
away southeastward, bidding farewell to the drown¬ 
ed shores of America, and sailing directly over the 
lower part of Manhattan, and western Long Island. 
The navigation was not easy, and if the ark had 
not been a marvelously buoyant vessel it would not 
long have survived. At the beginning the heavy 
and continuous rain kept down the waves, and the 
surface of the sea was comparatively smooth, but 
after a while a curious phenomenon began to be 
noticed; immense billows would suddenly appear, 
rushing upon the ark now from one direction and 
now from another, canting it over at a dangerous 
angle, and washing almost to the top of the huge 
ellipsoid of the dome. At such times it was difficult 
for anybody to maintain a footing, and there was 
great terror among the passengers. But Cosmo, 
and stout Capt. Arms, remained at their post, 
relieving one another at frequent intervals, and 
never entrusting the sole charge of the vessel to 
any of their lieutenants. 

Cosmo Versal himself was puzzled to account for 
the origin of the mighty billows, for it seemed im¬ 
possible that they could be raised by the wind not¬ 
withstanding the fact that it blew at times with 
hurricane force. But at last the explanation came 
of itself. 

Both Cosmo and the captain happened to be on 
the bridge together when they saw ahead something 
that looked like an enormous column as black as ink, 
standing upright on the surface of the water. A 
glance showed that it was in swift motion, and, 
, more than that, was approaching in a direct line 
toward the Ark. In less than two minutes it was 

The instant that it met the Ark a terrific roaring 


deafened them, and the rounded front of the dome 
beneath their eyes disappeared under a deluge .of 
descending water so dense that the vision oould 
not penetrate it. In another half minute the great 
vessel seemed to have been driven to the bottom 
of the sea. But for the peculiar construction of 
the shelter of the bridge its occupants would have 
been drowned at their posts. As it was they were 
soaked as if they had been plunged overboard. Im¬ 
penetrable darkness surrounded them. 

But the buoyant vessel shook itself, rolled from 
side to side, and roBe with a staggering motion un¬ 
til it seemed to be poised on the summit of a watery 
mountain. Immediately the complete darkness pass¬ 
ed, the awful downpour ceased, although the rain 
still fell in torrents, and the Ark began to glide 
downward with sickening velocity, as if it were 
sliding down a liquid slope. 

It was a considerable time before the two men, 
clinging to the supports of the bridge, were able 
to maintain their equilibrium sufficiently to render 
it possible to utter a few connected words. As soon 
as he could speak with reasonable comfort Cosmo 
exclaimed: 

“Now I see what it is that causes the billows, 
but it is a phenomenon that I should never have 
anticipated. It is all due to the nebula. Evidently 
there are irregularities of some kind in its consti¬ 
tution which cause the formation of almost solid 
masses of water in the atmosphere—suspended 
lakes, as it were—which then plunge down in. a 
body as if a hundred thousand Niagaras were pour¬ 
ing together from the sky. 

“These sudden accessions of water raise stupend¬ 
ous waves which sweep off in every direction, and 
that explains the billows that we have encountered.” 

“Well, this nebular navigation beats all my experi¬ 
ence,” said Capt. Arms, wiping the water out of 
his eyes. “I was struck by a waterspout once in the 
Indian ocean, and I thought that that capped the 
climax, but it was only a catspaw to this. Give me 
a clear offing and I don’t care how much wind 
blows, but blow me if I want to get under any more 
lakes in the sky.” 

"We’ll have to take whatever comes,” returned 
Cosmo, “but I don’t think there is much danger of 
running directly into many of these downpours as 
we did into this one. Now that we know what 
they are, we can, perhaps, detect them long enough 
in advance to steer out of their way. Anyhow, 
we’ve got a good vessel under our feet. Anything 
but an ark of levium would have gone under for 
good, and if I had not covered the vessel with the 
dome there would have been no chance for a soul in 
her.” 

As a matter of fact, the Ark did not encounter 
any more of the columns of descending water, but 
the frequent billows that were met showed that 
they were careering over the face of the sea in 
every direction. 

But there was another trouble of a different 
nature. The absence of sun and stars deprived 
them of the ordinary means of discovering their 
place. They could only make a rough guess as to 
the direction in which they were going. The com¬ 
passes gave them considerable assistance, and they 
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just saying to myself that we ought to be some¬ 
where near the center of the old Atlantic as it used 
to be, and wondering whether we had got our course 
laid right to go fairly between the Canaries and the 
Cape de Verde, for I didn’t want to be harpooned 
by Gogo or the Peak of Teneriffe, when all of a sud¬ 
den there came a lightening in the nor’east and the 
stars broke out there. 

“I was so set aback that I didn’t do anything for 
two or three minutes but stare at the stars. Then 
the rain stopped and a curtain seemed to roll off 
the sky, and in a minute more it was dear down to 
the horizon all round. Then I got my wits together 
and ran to call you.” 

Cosmo glanced around and above, seeming to be 
as much astonished as the captain had been. He 
rubbed his huge bald dome and looked all round 
again before speaking. At last he said: 

“It’s the nebula again. There must be a hole in 

“Its whole bottom’s knocked out, I reckon,” said 
the captain. “Maybe it’s run out of water—sort o’ 
squeezed itself dry.” 

Cosmo shook his head. 

“We are not yet in the heart of it,” he said. "It 
is evident to me now that what I took for the nu¬ 
cleus was only a dose-coiled spiral, and we’ve run 
out of that, but the worst is yet to come. When we 
strike the center, then we’ll catch it, and there’ll be 


“How long will that be?” asked Captain Arms. 

“It may be a week and it may be a month, 
though I hardly think it will be so long as that. The 
earth is going about twelve miles a second—that’s 
more than a million miles a day—directly toward 
the center of the nebula. It has taken ten days to 
go through the spiral that we have encountered, 
making that about ten million miles thick. It’s not 
likely that the gap between this spiral and the nuc¬ 
leus of the nebula is more than thirty million miles 
across, at the most; so you see we'll probably be in 
the nucleus within a month, and possibly much less 
than a month.” 

Captain Arms took a chew of tobacco. 

“We can get our bearings now," he remarked. 
"Look,. there’s the moon just rising, and on my 
word, she is going to occult Aldebaran within an 
hour. I'll get an observation for longitude, and 
another on Polaris for latitude. No running on 
submerged mountains for us now.” 

The captain was as good as his word, and when 
his observations had been made and the calculations 
completed he announced that the position of the 
Ark was: Latitude, 16 degrees 10 minutes north; 
longitude, 42 degrees 28 minutes west. 

"Lucky for us,” he exclaimed, “that the sky 
cleared. If we’d kept on as we were going we’d 
have struck the Cape de Verde, and if that had 
happened at night we’d probably have left our 
bones on a drowning volcano. We ought to have 
been ten or twelve degrees farther north to make 
a safe passage over the Sahara. What’s the course 
you still for running down 






around a little and see what is best to be done.” 

When day came on, brilliant with sunshine, and 
the astonished passengers, hurrying out of their 
bunks, crowded about the now opened gangways 
and the port holes, which Cosmo had also ordered 
to be opened, and gazed with delight upon the 
smooth blue sea, the ut ' ” ' 


They were sure of it, and they shook hands 
with one another and congratulated themselves and 
hurrahed, and gave cheers for the Ark and cheers 
for Cosmo Versal. Then they began to think of 
their drowned homes and of their lost friends, and 
sadness followed joy. Cosmo was mobbed by eager 
inquirers wherever he made his appearance. 

Was it all over for good? Would the flood dry 
up in a few days ? How long would it be before New 
York would be free of water? Were they going 
right back there? Did he think there was a chance 
that many had escaped in boats and ships? Couldn’t 
they pick up the survivors if they hurried back? 

"It’s too early for rejoicing,” he assured them. 
“It’s only a break in the nebula. We’ve got a respite 
for a short time, but there’s worse coming. The 
drowning of the world will proceed. We are the 
only survivors, except perhaps some of those who 
inhabited the highlands. Everything less than 
2,400 feet above the former level of the sea is now 
under water. When the flood begins again it will 
keep on until it is six miles deep over the old sea 

“Why not go back and try to rescue those who 
you say may have found safety on the highlands?” 
asked one. 

"I have chosen my company,” he said “and I had 
good reasons for the choice I made. I have already 
added to the number, because simple humanity corn- 

provisions aboard the Ark is not greater than will 
be needed by ourselves. If the rest of the world is 
drowned it is not my fault. I did my best to warn 
them. Besides, we could do nothing in the way of 
rescue .even if we should go back for that purpose. 
We could not approach the submerged plateaus. 
We would be aground before we got within sight of 

These words went far to change the current of 
feeling among the passengers. When they learned 
that there would be danger for themselves in the 
course that had been proposed their humanity prov¬ 
ed to be less strong than their desire for self- 
preservation. Nevertheless, as we shall see, the 
Ark ultimately went back to America, though not 
for any reason that had yet been suggested. 

Meanwhile the unexpected respite furnished by 
the sudden cessation of the downpour from the 
sky had other important results, to which we now 
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threatened with a complete somersault, the aero 
hurried away in its crazy flight, while its un¬ 
fortunate inmates clung to one another, and held on 
by any object within reach, in the endeavor to keep 
from being dashed against the metallic walls. 

The crew of the aero were picked men, but no 
experience could have prepared them for the work 
which they now had to do. Without the ready 
brain of Professor Pludder to direct their efforts, 
and without his personal exertions, their aerial 
ship would have been wrecked within a quarter of 

formed into another person. Hatless and coatless, 
and streaming with water, he worked like a demon. 
He was ready at each emergency with some device 
which, under his direction, had the effect of magic. 

A hundred times the aero plunged for the ground, 
but was saved and turned upward again just as it 
seemed on the point of striking. Up and down, 
right and left, it ran and pitched and whirled, like 
a cork in a whirlpool. Sometimes it actually skim¬ 
med the ground, plowing its way through a torrent 
of rushing water, and yet it rose again and was 
saved from destruction. 

This terrible contest lasted another hour after 
the turning of the wind, and then the latter died 
out. Believed from its pressure, the aero ran on 
with comparative ease. Professor Pludder, suspect¬ 
ing that they might now be getting into a moun¬ 
tainous district, made every effort to keep the craft 
at a high elevation, and this, notwithstanding the 
depressing force of the rain, they succeeded in do¬ 
ing. After the dying out of the wind they kept on, 
by the aid of their propellers, in the same direction 
in which it had been driving them, because, in the 
circumstances, one way was as good as another. 

The terrible discomfort of the President and his 
companions in the cabin of the aero was greatly 
relieved by the cessation of the wind, but still they 
were in a most unfortunate state. The rain, driven 
by the fierce blasts, had penetrated through every 
crevice, and they were drenched to the skin. No 
one tried to speak, for it would have been almost 
impossible to make oneself heard amid the uproar. 
They simply looked at one another in dismay and 
prayed for safety. 

Professor Pludder, not now compelled to spend 
every moment in the management of the craft, 
entered the cabin occasionally, pressed the hand of 
the President, smiled encouragingly on the women 
and children, and did all he could, in pantomime, to 
restore some degree of confidence. Inside, the 
lights were aglow, but outside it was as dark as 
pitch, except where the broad finger of the search¬ 
light, plunging into the mass of tumbling water, 
glittered and flashed. 

The awful night seemed endless, but at last a pale 
illumination appeared in the air, and they knew that 
day had come. The spectacle of the sky de¬ 
luge was now so terrible that it struck cold even to 
their already benumbed hearts. The atmosphere 
seemed to have been turned into a mighty cataract 
thundering down upon the whole face of the earth. 
Now that they could see as well as hear, the miracle 
of the preservation of the aero appeared incredible. 

As the light slowly brightened. Professor Plud¬ 


der, constantly on the outlook, caught a glimpse of 
a dark, misty object ahead. It loomed up so sud¬ 
denly, and was already so close, that before he could 
sufficiently alter the course of the aero, it struck 
with such violence as to crush the forward end of 
the craft and break one of the planes. Everybody 
was pitched headforemost, those inside falling on the 
flooring, while Pludder and the three men of the 
crew were thrown out upon a mass of rocks. All 
were more or less seriously injured, but none was.; 
killed or totally disabled. 

Pludder sprang to hjs feet, and, slipping and 
plunging amid the downpour, managed to get back 
to the wreck and aid the President and the others 

“We’re lodged on a mountain 1” he yelled. "Stay 
inside, under the shelter of the roof!" 

The three men who, together with the professor, 
had been precipitated out among the rocks, also 
scrambled in, and there they stood, or sat, the most 
disconsolate and despairing group of human beings 
that ever the eye of an overseeing Providence looked 
down upon. 

The President presented the most pitiable sight 
of all. Like the rest, his garments were sopping, 
his eyes were bloodshot, his face was ghastly, and 
his tall silk hat, which he had jammed down upon 
his brow, had been softened by the water and crush¬ 
ed by repeated blows into the form of a closed ac¬ 
cordion. Of the women and children it is needless 
to speak; no description could convey an idea of 
their condition. 

In these circumstances, the real strength of Pro¬ 
fessor Abiel Plodder’s mind was splendidly display¬ 
ed. He did not lose his head, and he comprehended 
the situation, and what it was necessary to do, in a 
flash. He got out some provisions and distributed 
them to the company, in some cases actually forcing 
them to eat.' With his own hands he prepared cof¬ 
fee, with the apparatus always carried by express 
aeros, and made them drink it. 

When all had thus been refreshed he approached 
President Samson and shouted in his ear; 

“We shall have to stay here until the downpour 
ceases. To guard against the effects of a tempest, 
if one should arise, we must secure the aero in its 
place. For that I need the aid of every man in the 
party. We have, fortunately, struck in a spot on 
the mountain where we are out of the way of the 
torrents of water that are pouring down through 
the ravines on either side. We can make our 
lodgment secure, but we must go to work imme¬ 
diately.” 

Stimulated by his example, the President and the 
others set to work, and with great difficulty, for 
they had to guard their eyes and nostrils from the 
driving rain, which, sometimes, in spite of their 
precautions, nearly smothered them, they succeeded 
in fastening the aero to the rocks by means of 
metallic cables taken from its stores. When this 
work was finished they returned under the shelter 
of the cabin roof and lay down, exhausted. So worn 
out were they tliat all of them quickly fell into a 
troubled sleep. 

It would be needless to relate 


in detail the suf- 
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daring the next ten days. While they were hanging 
there on the mountain the seaboard cities of the 
world were drowned, and Cosmo Vers&l’s Ark de¬ 
parted on the remarkable voyage that has been des¬ 
cribed in a former chapter. They had plenty of 
provisions, for the aero had been well stored, but 
partly through precaution and partly because of 
lack of appetite they ate sparingly. The electric 
generators of the aero had not been injured in the 
wreck of the craft, and they were able to supply 
themselves with sufficient heat and with light Inside 
the cabin at night. 

Once they had a strange visitor—a half-drowned 
bear, which had struggled up the mountain from 
its den somewhere below—but that was the only 
living creature beside themselves that they saw. 
After gazing wistfully at the aero from the top of a 
rock the poor bear stumbled into one of the torrents 
that poured furiously down on each side, and was 
swept from their sight. 

Fortunately, the wind that they had anticipated 
did not come, but frequently they saw or heard the 
roaring downpours of solid watery columns like 
those that had so much astonished Cosmo Vers&l 
and Captain Arms in the midst of the Atlantic, but 

Professor Pludder ventured out from time to 
time, clambering a little way up and down the pro¬ 
jecting ridge of the mountain on which they were 
lodged, and at length was able to assure his com¬ 
panions that they were on the northwestern face of 
Mount Mitchell, the highest peak of the Appalach¬ 
ian range. With the aid of his pocket aneroid, mak¬ 
ing allowance for the effect of the lifting of the 
whole atmosphere by the flood, and summoning his 
knowledge of the locality—for he had explored, in 
former years, all the mountains in this region—he 
arrived at the conclusion that their place of refuge 
was elevated about four thousand feet above the 
former level of the sea. 

At first their range of vision did not allow them 
to see the condition of the valleys below them, but 
as the water rose higher it gradually came into 
view. It crept steadily up the slopes beneath, which 
had already been stripped of their covering of trees 
and vegetation by the force of the descending tor¬ 
rents, until on the tenth day it had arrived almost 
within reach. Since, as has just been said, they 
were four thousand feet above the former level of 
the sea, it will be observed that the water must 
have risen much more rapidly than the measure¬ 
ments of Cosmo Versdl indicated. Its average rate 
of rise had been three instead of two inches per 
minute, and the world was buried deeper than 
Cosmo thought. The cause of his error will be ex¬ 
plained later. 

The consternation of the little party when they 
thus beheld the rapid drowning of the world below 
them, and saw no possibility of escape for them¬ 
selves if the water continued to rise, as it evidently 
would do, cannot be depicted. Some of them were 
driven insane, and were with difficulty prevented 
by those who retained their senses from throwing 
themselves into the flood. 

Pludder was the only one who maintained a 
command over his nerves, although he now at last 


believed in the nebula. He recognized that there 
was no other possible explanation of the flood than 
that which Cosmo Vers&l had offered long before it 
began. In his secret heart he had no expectation of 
ultimate escape, yet he was strong enough to con¬ 
tinue to encourage his companions with hopes which 
he could not himself entertain. 

When, after nightfall on the tenth day, the water 
began to lap the lower parts of the aero, he was on 
the point of persuading the party to clamber up the 
rocks in search of some shelter above, but as he 
stepped out of the door o ' ‘he cabin to reconnoiter 
the way, with the aid of. search-light which he 
had turned up along the rlhgb, he was astonished to 
find the rain rapidly diminishing in force; and a 
few minutes later it ceased entirely, and the stars 

The sudden cessation of the roar upon the roof 
brought everybody to his feet, and before Profes¬ 
sor Pludder could communicate the good news all 
were out under the sky, rejoicing and offering 
thanks for their delivery. The women were es¬ 
pecially affected. They wept in one another’s arms, 
or convulsively clasped their children to their 

At length the President found his voice. 

“What has happened?” he asked. 

Professor Pludder, with the new light that had 
come to him, was as ready with an explanation as 
Cosmo Varsal himself had been under similar cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“We must have run out of the nebula." 

“The nebula I” returned Mr. Samson in surprise. 
“Has there been a nebula, then?” 

“Without question,” was the professor’s answer. 
"Nothing but an encounter with a watery nebula 
could have had such a result.” 

“But you always said—” began the President. 

"Yes,” Pludder broke in, "but one may be in er¬ 
ror sometimes.” 

“Then, Cosmo Vers&l—” 

"Let us not discuss Cosmo Vers&l,” exclaimed 
Professor Pludder, with a return of his old dic- 

CHAPTER XV 
Professor Pludder’s Device 

D AY dawned brilliantly on Mount Mitchell 
and revealed to the astonished eyes of the 
watchers an endless expanse of water, 
gleaming and sparkling in the morning sunlight. 
It was a spectacle at once beautiful and fearful, and 
calculated to make their hearts sink with pity no less 
than with terror. But for a time they were dis¬ 
tracted from the awful thoughts which such a sight 
must inspire by anxiety concerning themselves. 
They could not drive away the fear that, at any 
moment, the awful clouds might return and the 
terrible downpour be resumed. 

But Professor Pludder, whose comprehension of 
the cause of the deluge was growing clearer the 
more he thought about it, did not share the anxiety 
of the President and the others. 

“The brightness of the sky,” he said, “shows that 
there is no considerable quantity of condensing 
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Great Smokies, and across the valleys 
of Eastern Tennessee, and then over 
the Cumberland range, and so out 
above the lowlands, they could not 
keep their thoughts from turning to 
what lay beneath that fearful ocean. 
And occasionally something floated to 
the surface that wrenched their heart¬ 
strings and caused them to avert 


o hotly that 

spread over those whose duties re¬ 
quired them to be employed outside 
the shelter of the cabin. The impro¬ 
vised propeller and rudder worked to 
admiration, and some days they made 
as much as eighty miles in the twenty- 
fonr hours. 

At length, on the fourteenth day of 
their strange voyage, they caught 
sight of a curiously shaped “pike” that 
the horizon far to the 
At the same time they saw, not 
far away, toward the north and to- 
' the south, a low line, like a sea- 

•re getting into shallow water 
aid Professor Pludder. “I 
in following the course of the 
w they Arkansas in order to be sure of a suf- 
:r the highlands of southern ficient depth, but now we must be very 

. —j —-' careful. We are close to the site of Las 

Animas, whieh is surrounded with 
land rising four thousand feet above 
e President, sea level. If we should get 





with more emotion 
oe detected in his voice, “w 
like to know what is beneath 
“What is it, Abiel?” 

"Onr boyhood home—Wichita.” 

The President bowed his head upon 
ais hands and groaned, 

“Yes ” continued Professor Pludder 
nusingly, “there it lies, three thou¬ 
sand feet deep. There is the Arkansas, 
ilong whose banks we used to play, 
with its golden waters now mingling 
feebly with the mighty flood that 
lovers them. There is the school 

ran races barefoot in the hot 


. That 


, level. If 
there would be 

peak in the distance is Pike’s Peak.” 

"And what is that long line of 
beach that stretches on the north and 
south?” asked the President. 

“It is the topographic line of four 
thousand feet,” replied the professor. 

“And we shall encounter it ahead.” 

“Yes, it makes a curve about Las 
Animas, and then the land lies at an 
average elevation of four thousand 
feet, until it takes another rise beyond 
Pueblo.” 

“But we cannot sail across this half- 
submerged area,” said the President. 

Professor 


father’s house, Pludder responded, “a 




?arly friends—and where 
Would to God that I had i 
Dlind!” 


olind,” said the Preside 
thing of the condemnatory manne 
if his former speech. 

"I know it—I know it too wet 
sow,” returned the professor. “Be 
Jo not condemn me, George, for wha 
1 did not foresee and could not help.” 


* of all our able to fol ... __... 

e they? reach land that still lies well above 
been so the water.” 

Near nightfall they got so close to 
the “beach” that they could hear the 
surf, not a thundering sound, but a 
soft, rippling wash of the slight 


with 


ruddy with thick sediment. Profes¬ 
sor Pludder did not dare to venture 
farther in the coming darkness, and 
he dropped overboard two of the aero’s 
grapples, which he had heavily 
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only ten feet. There was no wind and 
no perceptible current, and so they 
rode all night at anchor off this 

At daybreak they pulled up their 
anchors, and went in search of the de¬ 
pressions of which the professor had 


graphic knowledge and so great his 
skill, that late in the afternoon they 
saw a tall chimney projecting above 
the water a little ahead. 

“There’s all that remains of 
Pueblo,” said Professor Pludder. 

They anchored again that night, and 
the next day, .cautiously approaching 
a bluff that arose precipitously from 
the water, their hearts were glad¬ 
dened by the sight of three men, 
standing on a bluff? excitedly beckon¬ 
ing to them, and shouting at the top 
of their voices. 

(To be concluded next month) 


The Man Higher Up 

By Edwin Balmee and 
Wm. B. MacHabg 
(Concluded) 


other word, went into the hall. But 
when his face was no longer visible 
to Trant, the hanging pouches under 
his eyes grew leaden gray, his fat 
lips fell apart loosely, his step shuf¬ 
fled; his mask had fallen! 

“Besides, we need all the men we 
have, I think,” said Trant, turning 


back to the prisoners, “to get these 
to a safe place. Miss Rowan,” he 
turned then and put out his hand to 
steady the terrified and weeping girl, 
“I warned you that you had probably 
better not come here to-night. But 
since you have come and have had 
pain because of your stepfather’s 
wrong doings, I am glad to be able to 
give you the additional assurance, be¬ 
yond the fact, which you have heard, 
that your fiancd was not murdered, 
but merely put away on board the 
Elizabethan Age; that he is safe and 
sound, except for a few bruises, and, 
moreover, we expect him here any 
moment now. The police are bring¬ 
ing him down from Boston on the 
train which arrives at ten.” 

He went to the window and watched 
an instant, as Dickey and Rentland, 
having telephoned for a patrol, were 
waiting with their prisoners. Before 
the patrol wagon appeared, he saw the 
bobbing lanterns of a lurching cab 
that turned a corner a block away. As 
it stopped at the entrance, a police 
officer in plain clothes leaped out and 
helped after him a young man wrap¬ 
ped in an overcoat, with one arm in a 
sling, pale, and with bandaged head. 
The girl' uttered a cry, and sped 
through the doorway. For a moment 
the psychologist stood watching the 
greeting of the lovers. He turned 
back then to the sullen prisoners. 

1 “But it’s some advance, isn’t it, 
Rentland,” he asked, “not to have to 
|try such poor devils alone; but, at 
.last, to capture the man who makes 
•the millions and pays them the 
pennies—the man higher up?” 

The End 


Ascension 

By Liland S. Copeland 
Age by age the sun is rising 
Toward the apex of its way; 

Seeking heights where Vega sparkles. 
Many trillion miles away. 

So the soul of man is climbing; 

Wistful ever, mortals wind 
Farther from the brute and caveman. 
Dawn and morning of the mind. 

Into dust fall kings and idols, 
Superstition, ancient gear. 

For the strength of thought is stronger 
Than the curb of hope or fear. 

Man is breaking vain traditions. 

Old injustice, legal wrong; 

Giving outworn good for better. 

While he thinks and toils along, 
Quelling plagues, controlling nature— 
Losing zest for martial fame— 
Winning on this little planet 
Glory for the human name. 

Smiling upward, sweeping onward. 
Through the night and through the day. 
Mounts the soul of man still higher 
Toward the apex of its way. 
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The boat rowed close tip to the place where he was standing. • • with apparent reluctance, the Frenchman gave over the work 
he was doing . • . and standing up to his full height, waved, with a triumphant air, something that sparkled in the sunshine. 


What Went Before 

C OSMO VERSAL has made the discovery that the boat comes Amos Blank, the richest man in the 
world is on the eve of a second deluge. He world, alongside the ark. Blank has lost his 
placards New York with posters, calling all to pre - mind, but he offers a billion dollars in securities, 
pare for the cording flood. For his own safety he and waves the packet over his head, if Cosmo will 
begins the building of an enormous ark and barely take him aboard. He is taken in and then the Ark 
has it completed when reports are flashed about is started toward the East where, it has been fig- 
the world that the waters are actually beginning tired, is the world*s highest land, and which will be 
to rise. the first landing place when the waters recede. Sud- 

Suddenly, in midday, the world grew dark and denly those aboard see the stars overhead and know 
people became terror-stricken. The rain descended it has stopped raining. 

from an invisible source and the water rose. Liter- Meanwhile Professor Pludder has been convey - 

ally, the world sweat. About his ark Cosmo had ing the President with a party in an aeroplane 
placed electric wires, and when the maddened pop - while the water is falling, and when the rain stops 
ulace, now terrified beyond measure, attempted to this wonderful flying-machine rests on a mountain 
storm the ark, hundreds were shocked and many in - peak. It can be converted into a serviceable boat, 
stantly killed. Then the waters rose ten feet an and this is done. 

hour. The ark likewise came to rest on a high point of 

Finally the City of New York is all submerged land, and remained so until a submarine vessel made 
and the huge Municipal Building, is nearly all under its appearance near by. It was a French sub¬ 
water when the last of the government battleships marine, and the captain , de Beauxchamps, an- 
breaks a way from the Brooklyn Navy-Yard and is nounced he had the King of England on board, 
carried over against the Municipal Building , smash - There is great rejoicing and excitement a/nd Cos¬ 
ing through the side and then sinking to the bottom, mo Versal invites, the group to come aboard the Ark. 
From this wreck a small boat arises and in this However, only the king accepts the invitation and 
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the captain of the submarine and his party go off 
for further adventures and discoveries. After 
greetings are over, the King of England tells of the 
drowning of Great Britain and how only he, of all 
his party, toas saved by the French captain of the 
Jules Verne, 

Later, de Beaux champs, who was a famous 
French naval expert, once more approaches in his 
wonderful submarine. This time he goes aboard 
the ark and tells about his thrilling experiences with 
heretofore unknown monsters of the abysmal deep 
and of the submerged city of Paris. And when the 
two vessels, keeping company, arrive over the won¬ 
ders of Egypt, de Beauxchamps and his party, ac¬ 
companied by Cosmo Versdl, go down in the sub¬ 
marine and visit the famous monuments and 
pyramids of Egypt. They examine the ancient 
Sphinx, where the submarine gets hopelessly 
caught by falling rocks. Thanks to the foresight 
< 0 / the French captain, who had provided for such 


a contingency, they are able to emerge from the 
depths and get back to the Ark in special suits, 
but not before they have climbed to the top of the 
Sphinx, which now conceals her secret no longer. 
The Sphinx reveals the prophecy of the Second 
Deluge! 

In the mean time. Professor Pludder has safely 
carried the President of the United States and his 
party, westward in his wonderful aeroplane, which 
was later transformed into a power boat, and they 
disembark on ground above the dangerous waters 
on one of the highest Colorado mountain peaks, 
where they are helped by some people who miracu¬ 
lously escaped death from the flood. There is great 
rejoicing among the people when they learn that 
the President of the United States and his family 
are with them. 

At this instant both surviving parties suddenly 
face a stupendous crisis. 


THE SECOND DELUGE 

By GARRETT P. SERVISS 
(Conclusion) 


CHAPTER XXII 

The Terrible Nucleus Arriyes 

HEN the company in the Ark had 
recovered from the astonishment pro¬ 
duced by the narratives of de Beaux¬ 
champs and Cosmo Versal, and particu¬ 
larly the vivid description given by the 
latter of the strange idol concealed in the breast of 
the “Father of Horror,” and the inferences which 
he drew concerning its prophetic character, the 
question again arose as to their future course. 

Captain Arms was still for undertaking to follow 
the trough of the Red Sea, but Cosmo declared that 
this course would be doubly dangerous now that 
the water had lowered and that they no longer had 
the Jules Verne to act as a submarine scout, warn^ 
ing them of hidden perils. 

They must now go by 
their own soundings, and 
this would be especially 
dangerous in the close 
neighborhood of half sub¬ 
merged mountains, whose 
buttresses and foot-hills 
might rise suddenly out of 
the depths with slopes so 
steep that the lead would 
afford no certain guidance. 

It was first necessary to 
learn if possible the ac¬ 
tual height of the water, and whether it was still 
subsiding. It was partly for this purpose that they 
had passed over Egypt instead of keeping directly 
on toward the coast of lower Palestine. 

But now Cosmo abandoned his purpose of taking 
his measurement by the aid of Mount Sinai or 
some of its neighboring peaks, on account of the 
dangerous character of that rugged region. If they 
had been furnished with deep-sea sounding appara¬ 


tus they might have made a direct measurement of 
the depth in Egypt, but that was one of the few 
things which Cosmo Vers&l had overlooked in fur¬ 
nishing the Ark, and such an operation could not be 
undertaken. 

He discovered that there was a mountain north of 
the Gulf of Akaba having an elevation of 3,450 feet, 
and since this was 220 feet higher than Monte 
Lauro, in Sicily, on which the Ark had grounded, 
he counted on it as a gage which would serve his 
purpose. 

So they passed almost directly over Suez, and 
about 120 miles farther east they found the ipoun- 
tain they sought, rising to the west of the Wadi el 
Araba, a continuation of the depression at whose 
deepest point lay the famous “Dead Sea,” so often 

spoken of in the books of 
former times. 

Here Cosmo was able to 
make a very accurate 
estimate from the height 
of the peak above the 
water, and he was 
gratified to find that 
recession had not con¬ 
tinued. The level of the 
water appeared to be 
exactly the same as when 
they made their un¬ 
fortunate excursion in 
the direction of smoking Etna. 

“It’s all right,” he said to Captain Arms. “We 
can get over into the Syrian desert without much 
danger, although we must ^0 slowly and carefully 
until we are well past these ranges that come down 
from the direction of the Dead Sea. After that I do 
not see that there is anything in our way until we 
reach the ancient plains of Babylon.” 

King Richard, who was full of the history of the 



IffE have seen the highest peaks of the earth sink be - 
" low the waves in the preceding instalments . There 
was nothing higher on the globe than Mount Gaurisankar, 
now sunk beneath the mounting floods. Clever and far¬ 
sighted as Cosmo Versdl was, he forgot one important 
natural manifestation, namely the Batholite. The Batho- 
lite proves the great anticlimax to the “Second Deluge 99 
and is interesting chiefly because it is good science and be¬ 
cause the same results brought about by Batholites can 
be shown to have occurred a great many times during 
the geographical history on our planet. 

It makes a fitting ending for a great story . 
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Crusades, as well as of Bible narratives, wished to 
have the Ark turn northward, so that they might 
sail over Jerusalem, and up the Valley of the Jor¬ 
dan within sight of Mount Hermon and the Lebanon 
range. 

Cosmo had had enough of that kind of adventure, 
while Captain Arms declared that he would resign 
on the spot if there was to be any more “fool navi¬ 
gating on mountain tops.” But there were many 
persons in the Ark who were immensely interested. 

The feelings of some were deeply stirred when 
they learned that they were now crossing the lower 
end of Palestine, and that the scenes of so many in¬ 
cidents in the history of Abraham, Moses and 
Joshua lay buried beneath the blue water, whose al¬ 
most motionless surface was marked with a broad 
trail of foaming bubbles in the wake of the im¬ 
mense vessel. 

Comso greatly regretted the absence of the sub¬ 
mersible when they were picking their way over 
this perilous region, but they encountered no real 
difficulty, and at length found, by celestial observa¬ 
tions, that they were beyond all dangers and safely 
arrived over the deeply submerged desert. 

They kept on for several days toward the rising 
sun, and then Captain Arms announced that the 
observations showed that they were over the site of 
Babylon. 

This happened just at the time of the midday 
dinner, and over the desert Cosmo seized the op¬ 
portunity to make a little speech, which could be 
heard by all in the saloon. 

“We are now arrived,” he said, “over the very 
spot where the descendants of Noah are said to 
have erected a tower, known as the Tower of Babel, 
and which they intended to build so high that it 
would afford a secure refuge in case there should 
be another deluge. 

“How vain were such expectations, if they were 
ever entertained, is sufficiently N shown by the fact 
that, at this moment, the water rolls more than 
three thousand feet deep over the place where they 
put their tower, and before the present deluge is 
over it will be thirty thousand feet deep. 

“More than half a mile beneath our feet lie the 
broad plains of Chaldea, where tradition asserts 
that the study of astronomy began. It was Berosus, 
a Chaldean, who predicted that there would come a 
second deluge. 

“It occurs to me, since seeing the astounding 
spectacle disclosed by the falling apart of the 
Sphinx, that these people may have had an infinitely 
more profound knowledge of the secrets of the 
heavens than tradition has assigned to them. 

“On the breast of the statue in the Sphinx was 
the figure of a crowned man, encircled by a huge 
ring, and having behind him the form of a boat 
containing two other human figures. The boat was 
represented as floating in a flood of waters. 

“Now, this corresponds exactly with figures that 
have been found among the most ancient ruins in 
Chaldea. I regard that ring as symbolical of a 
nebula enveloping the earth, and I think that the 
second deluge, which we have lived to see, was fore¬ 
told here thousands of years ago.” 

“Who foretold it first, then, the people who placed 
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the statue in the Sphinx, or these astronomers of 
Chaldea?” asked Professor Abel Able. 

“I believe,” Cosmo replied, “that the knowledge 
originated here, beneath us, and that it was after¬ 
wards conveyed to the Egyptians, who embodied it 
in their great symbolical god.” 

“Are we to understand,” demanded Professor 
Jeremiah Moses, “that this figure was all that you 
saw on the breast of the statue, and that you simply 
inferred that the ring represented a nebula?” 

“Not at all,” Cosmo replied. “The principal rep¬ 
resentation was that of a world overwhelmed with 
a flood, and of a nebula descending upon it.” 

“How do you know that it was intended for * 
nebula?” 

“Because it had the aspect of one, and it wa» 
clearly shown to be descending from the high 
heavens.” 

“A cloud,” suggested Professor Moses. 

“No, not a cloud. Mark this, which is a marvel 
in itself: It had the form of a spiral nebula . It 
was unmistakable.” 

At this point the discussion was interrupted by 
a call to Cosmo Versal from Captain Arms on the 
bridge. He hastily left the table and ascended to 
the captain’s side. 

He did not need to be told what to look for. Off 
in the north the sky had become a solid black mass, 
veined with the fiercest lightning. The pealing of 
the thunder came in a continuous roll, which soon 
grew so loud as to shake the Ark. 

“Up with the side-plates!” shouted Cosmo, setting 
twenty bells ringing at oncef. “Close tight every 
opening! Screw down the port shutters!” 

The crew of the Ark was, in a few seconds, run¬ 
ning to and fro, executing the orders that came in 
swift succession from the commander’s bridge, and 
the passengers were thrown into wild commotion. 
But nobody had time to attend to them. 

“It is upon us!” yelled Cosmo in the captain’s 
ear, for the uproar had become deafening. “The 
nucleus is here!” 

The open promenade decks had not yet all been 
turned into inner corridors when the downpour be¬ 
gan upon the Ark. A great deal of water found 
its way aboard, but the men worked with a will, as 
fearful for their own safety as for that of others, 
and in a little while everything had been made snug 
and tight. 

In a short time a tremendous tempest was blow¬ 
ing, the wind coming from the north, and the Ark, 
notwithstanding her immense breadth of beam, was 
canted over to leeward at an alarming angle. On 
the port side the waves washed to the top of the 
great elliptical dome and broke over it, and their 
thundering blows shook the vessel to her center, 
causing many to believe that she was about to 
founder. 

The disorder was frightful. Men and women were 
flung about like tops, and no one could keep his 
feet. Crash after crash, that could be heard amid 
the howling of the storm, the battering of the 
waves, and the awful roar of the deluge descending 
on the roof, ‘ told the fate of the table-ware and 
dishes that had been hastily left in the big dining 
saloon. 
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Chairs recently occupied by the passengers on 
what had been the promenade decks, and from which 
they had so serenely, if often sorrowfully, looked 
over the broad, peaceful surface of the waters, were 
now darting, rolling, tumbling, and banging about, 
intermingled with rugs, hats, coats, and other 
abandoned articles of clothing. 

The pitching and rolling of the Ark were so 
much worse than they had been during the first 
days of the cataclysm, that Cosmo became very 
solicitous about his collection of animals. 

He hurried down to the animal deck, and found, 
indeed, that things were in a lamentable shape. The 
trained keepers were themselves so much at the 
mercy of the storm that they had all they could 
do to save themselves from being trampled to death. 

The animals had been furnished with separate 
pens, but during the long continued calm the 
keepers, for the sake of giving their charges greater 
freedom and better air, had allowed many of them 
to go at large in the broad central space round 
which the pens were placed, and the tempest had 
come so unexpectedly that there had been no time 
to separate them and get them back into their 
lodgings. 

When Cosmo descended, the scene that met his 
eyes caused him to cry out in dismay, but he could 
not have been heard if he had spoken through a 
trumpet. The noise and uproar were stunning, 
and the spectacle was indescribable. The keepers 
had taken refuge on a kind, of gallery running round 
the central space, and were hanging on there for 
their lives. 

Around them, on the railings, clinging with their 
claws, wildly flapping their wings and swinging 
with every roll of the vessel, were all the fowls and 
every winged creature in the Ark except the giant 
turkeys, whose power of wing was insufficient to 
lift them out of the melee. 

But all the four-footed beasts were rolling, tum¬ 
bling and struggling in the open space below. With 
every lurch of the Ark they were swept across the 
floor in an indistinguishable mass. 

The elephants wisely did not attempt to get up¬ 
on their feet, but allowed themselves to slide from 
side to side, sometimes crushing the smaller 
animals, and sometimes, in spite of all their efforts, 
rolling upon their backs, with their titanic limbs 
swaying above them, and their trunks wildly grasp¬ 
ing whatever came within their reach. 

The huge Californian cattle were in no better 
case, and the poor sheep presented a < pitiable 
spectacle as they were tumbled in woolly heaps 
from side to side. 

Strangest sight of all was that of the great 
Astoria turtles. They had been pitched upon their 
backs and were unable to turn themselves over, and 
their big carapaces served admirably for sliders. 

They glided with the speed of logs in a chute, 
now this way, now that, shooting like immense pro¬ 
jectiles through the throng of struggling beasts, 
cutting down those that happened to be upon their 
feet, and not ending their course until they had 
crashed against the nearest wall. 

As one of the turtles slid toward the bottom of 
the steps on which Cosmo was clinging it cut under 


the legs of one of the giant turkeys, and the latter, 
making a super-phasianidaean effort, half leaped, 
half flapped its way upon the steps to the side of 
Cosmo Versal embracing him with one of its stumpy 
wings, while its red neck and head, with bloodshot 
eyes, swayed high above his bald dome. 

The keepers gradually made their way round the 
gallery to Cosmo’s side, and he indicated to them by 
signs that they must quit the place with him, and 
wait for a lull of the tempest before trying to do 
anything for their charges. 

A few hours later the wind died down, and then 
they collected all that remained alive of the animals 
in their pens and secured them as best they could 
against the consequences of another period of roll¬ 
ing and pitching. 

The experiences of the passengers had been 
hardly less severe, and panic reigned throughout the 
Ark. After the lull came, however, some degree 
of order was restored, and Cosmo had all who were 
in a condition to leave their rooms assemble in the 
grand saloon, where he informed them of the situa¬ 
tion of affairs, and tried to restore their confidence. 
The roar on the roof, in spite of the sound-absorb¬ 
ing cover which had been reerected, compelled him 
to use a trumpet. 

“I do not conceal from you,” he said in conclusion, 
“that the worst has now arrived. I do not look for 
any cessation of the flood from the sky until we 
shall have passed through the nucleus of the 
nebula. But the Ark is a stout vessel, we are fully 
provisioned and we shall get through. 

“All your chambers have been specially padded, 
as you may have remarked, and I wish you to re¬ 
main in them, only issuing when summoned for as¬ 
sembly here. 

“I shall call you out whenever the condition of the 
sea renders it safe for you to leave your rooms. 
Food will be regularly served in your quarters, and 
I beg you to have perfect confidence in me and my 
assistants.” 

But the confidence which Cosmo Versal recom¬ 
mended to the others was hardly shared by himself 
and Captain Arms. The fury of the blast which 
had just left them had exceeded everything that 
Cosmo had anticipated, and he saw that, in the face 
of such hurricanes, the Ark would be practically 
unmanageable. 

One of his first cares was to ascertain the rate 
at which the downpour was raising the level of the 
water. This, too, surprised him. His gages showed, 
time after time, that the rainfall was at the rate 
of about four inches per minute. Sometimes it 
amounted to as much as six! 

“The central part of the nebula,” he said to the 
captain, through the speaking-tube which they had 
arranged for their intercommunications on the 
bridge, “is denser than I had supposed. The con¬ 
densation is enormous, but it is irregular, and I 
think it very likely that it is more rapid in the 
north, where the front of the globe is plunging most 
directly into the nebulous mass. 

“From this we should anticipate a tremendous 
flow southward, which may sweep us away in that 
direction. This will not be a bad thing for a while, 
since it is southward that we must go in order to 
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reach the region of the Indian Ocean. But, in order 
not to be carried too rapidly that way, I think it 
would be well to point the Ark toward the north¬ 
west/' 

“How am I to know anything about the points 
in this blackness?” growled the captain. 

“You must go the best you can by the compass,” 
said Cosmo. 

Cosmo Versal, as subsequently appeared, was 
right in supposing that the nucleus of the nebula 
was exceedingly irregular in density. The condensa¬ 
tion was not only much heavier in the north, but it 
was very erratic. 

Some parts of the earth received a great deal 
more water from the opened flood-gates above than 
others, and this difference, for some reason that has 
never been entirely explained, was especially marked 
between the eastern and western hemispheres. 

We have already seen that when the downpour 
recommenced in Colorado it was much less 
severe than during the first days of the flood. This 
difference continued. It seems that all the denser 
parts of the nucleus happened to encounter the 
planet on its eastern side. 

This may have been partly due to the fact that 
as the earth moved on in its eastward motion round 
the sun the comparatively dense masses of the 
nebula were always encountered at the times when 
the eastern hemisphere was in advance. The fact, 
which soon became apparent to Cosmo, that the 
downpour was always the most severe in the morn¬ 
ing hours, bears out this hypothesis. 

It accords with what has been observed with re¬ 
spect to meteors, viz., that they are more abundant 
in the early morning. But then it must be sup¬ 
posed that the condensed masses in the nebula were 
relatively so small that they became successively 
exhausted, so to speak, before the western hemis¬ 
phere had come fairly into the line of fire. 

Of course the irregularity in the arrival of the 
water did not, in the end, affect the general level 
of the flood, which became the same all over the 
globe, but it caused immense currents, as Cosmo 
had foreseen. 

But there was one consequence which he had 
overlooked. The currents, instead of sweeping the 
Ark continually southward, as he had anticipated, 
formed a gigantic whirl, set up unquestionably by 
the great ranges of the Himalayas, the Hindoo 
Koosh, and the Caucasus. 

This tremendous maelstrom formed directly over 
Persia and Arabia, and, turning in the direction of 
the hands of a watch, its influence extended west¬ 
ward beyond the place where the Ark now was. 

The consequence was that, in spite of all their 
efforts, Cosmo and the captain found their vessel 
swept resistlessly up the course of the valley con¬ 
taining the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

They were unable to form an opinion of their 
precise location, but they knew the general direction 
of the movement, and by persistent logging got 
some idea of the rate of progress. 

Fortunately the wind seldom blew with its first 
violence, but the effects of the whirling current 
could be but little counteracted by the utmost en¬ 
gine power of the Ark. 
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Day after day passed in this manner although, 
owing to the density of the rain, the difference be¬ 
tween day and night was only perceptible by the 
periodical changes from absolute blackness to a 
faint illumination when the sun was above the 
horizon. 

The rise of the flood, which could not have been 
at a less rate than six hundred feet every twenty- 
four hours, lifted the Ark above the level of the 
mountains of Kurdistan by the time that they ar¬ 
rived over the upper part of the Mesopotamian 
plain, and the uncertain observations which they 
occasionally obtained of the location of the sun, 
combined with such dead reckoning as they were 
able to make, finally convinced them that they must 
be approaching the location of the Black Sea and the 
Caucasus range. 

“I'll tell you what you're going to do,” yelled 
Captain Arms. “You're going to make a smash on 
old Ararat, where your predecessor, Noah, made his 
landfall.” 

“Tres bien!” shouted de Beauxchamps, who was 
frequently on the bridge, and whose Gallic spirits 
nothing could daunt. “That's a good omen! M. 
Versal should send out one of his turkeys to spy a 
landing place.” 

They were really nearer Ararat than they ima¬ 
gined, and Captain Arms' prediction narrowly 
missed fulfilment. Within a couple of hours after 
he had spoken a dark mass suddenly loomed through 
the dense air directly in their track. 

Almost at the same time, and while the captain 
was making desperate efforts to sheer off, the sky 
lightened a little, and they saw an immense heap of 
rock within a hundred fathoms of the vessel. 

“Ararat, by all that's good!” yelled the captain. 
“Sta'board! Sta'board, I tell you! Full power 
ahead!” 

The Ark yielded slowly to her helm, and the 
screws whirled madly, driving her rapidly past the 
rocks, so close that they might have tossed a biscuit 
upon them. The set of the current also aided them, 
and they got past the danger. 

“Mountain navigation again!” yelled the captain. 
“Here we are in a nest of these sky-shoals! What 
are you going to do now?” 

“It is impossible to tell,” returned Cosmo, 
“whether this is Great or Little Ararat. The former 
is over 17,000 feet high, and the latter at least 
13,000. It is now twelve days since the flooding 
recommenced. 

“If we assume a rise of 600 feet in twenty-four 
hours, that makes a total of 7,200 feet, which, add¬ 
ed to the 3,300 that we had before, gives 10,500 feet 
for the present elevation. This estimate may be 
considerably out of the way. 

“I feel sure that both the Ararats are yet well 
above the water line. We must get out of this re¬ 
gion as quickly as possible. Luckily the swirl of 
the current is now setting us eastward. We are 
on its northern edge. It will carry the Ark down 
south of Mount Demavend, and the Elburz range, 
and over the Persian plateau, and if we can escape 
from it, as I hope, by getting away over Beluchis- 
tan, we can go directly over India and skirt the 
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southern side of the Himalayas. Then we shall be 
near our goal.” 

“Bless me!” said the captain, staring with 
mingled admiration and doubt at Cosmo Versal, 
“if you couldn't beat old Noah round the world, and 
give him half the longitude. But I'd rather you’d 
navigate this hooker. The ghost of Captain Sum¬ 
ner itself couldn't work a traverse over Beluch- 
istan.” 

“You'll do it all right,” returned Cosmo, “and 
the next time you drop your anchor it will probably 
be on the head of Mount Everest.” 

CHAPTER XXIII 

/ Robbing the Crown of the World 

OW that they were going with the current 
instead of striving to stem it, the Ark made 
much more rapid way than during the time 
that it was drifting toward the Black Sea. 

They averaged at least six knots, and, with the 
aid of the current, could have done much better, but 
they thought it well to be cautious, especially as 
they had so little means of guessing at their exact 
location from day to day. The water was rough. 

There was, most of the time, little wind, and 
often a large number of the passengers assembled 
in the saloon. 

The noise of the deluge on the roof was so much 
greater than it had been at the start that it was 
difficult to converse, but there was plenty of light, 
and they could, at least, see one another, and com¬ 
municate by signs if not very easily by the voice. 
Cosmo's library was well selected, and many passed 
hours in reading stories of the world they were to 
see no more! 

King Richard and Amos Blank imitated Cosmo 
and the captain by furnishing themselves with a 
speaking-tube, which they put alternately to their 
lips and their ears, and thus held long conversations, 
presumably exchanging with one another the secrets 
of high finance and kingly government. 

Both of them had enough historical knowledge 
and sufficient imagination to be greatly impressed 
by the fact that they were drifting, amidst this 
terrible storm, over the vast empire .that Alexander 
the Great had conquered. 

They mused over the events of the great Mace¬ 
donian's long marches through deserts and over 
mountains, and the king, who loved the story of 
these glories of the past, though he had cultivated 
peace in his own dominions, often sighed while they 
recalled them to One another. Lord Swansdown and 
the other Englishmen aboard seldom joined their 
king since he had preferred the company of an un¬ 
titled American to theirs. 

The first named could not often have made a 
member of the party if he had wished, for he kept 
to his room most of the time, declaring that he had 
never been so beastly seasick in his life. He thought 
that such an abominable roller as the Ark should 
never have been permitted to go into commission, 
don't you know. 

On the morning of the twelfth day after they left 
the neighborhood of Mount Ararat Captain Arms 
averred that their position must be somewhere near 


longitude 69 degrees east, latitude 26 degrees 
north. 

“Then you have worked your traverse over Bel- 
uchistan very well,” said Cosmo, “and we are now 
afloat above the valley of the River Indus. We have 
the desert of northwestern India ahead, and from 
that locality we can continue right down the course 
of the Ganges. In fact it would be perfectly safe 
to turn northward and skirt the Himalayas within 
reach of the high peaks. I think that's what I'll do.” 

“If you go fooling round any more peaks,” shout¬ 
ed Captain Arms, in a foghorn voice, “you'll have to 
do your own steering! I've had enough of that kind 
of navigation!” 

Nevertheless when Cosmo Versal gave the order 
the captain turned the prow of the Ark toward the 
presumable location of the great Himalayan range. 
They were now entirely beyond the influence of the 
whirl that had at first gotten them into trouble, and 
then helped them out of it, in western Asia. 

Behind the barrier of the ancient “Roof of the 
World” the sea was relatively calm, although, at 
times, they felt the effect of currents pouring down 
from the north, which had made their way through 
the lofty passes from the Tibetan side. 

Cosmo calculated from his estimate of the prob¬ 
able rate of rise of the flood and from the direction 
and force of the currents that all but the very high¬ 
est of the Pamirs must already be submerged. 

It was probable, he thought, that the water had 
attained a level of between seventeen and eighteen 
thousand feet. This, as subsequent events indicated, 
was undoubtedly an underestimate. The downfall 
in the north must have been far greater than Cos¬ 
mo supposed, and the real height of the flood was 
considerably in excess of what he supposed. 

If they could have seen some of the gigantic 
peaks as they approached the mountains in the 
eastern Punjab, south of Cashmere, they would 
have been aware of the error. 

As it was, owing to the impossibility of seeing 
more than a short distance even when the light was 
brightest, they kept farther south than was really 
necessary, and after passing, as they believed, over 
Delhi, steered south by east, following substantially 
the course that Cosmo had originally named along 
the line of the Ganges valley. 

They were voyaging much slower now, and after 
another ten days had passed an unexpected change 
came on. The downpour diminished in severity, 
and at times the sun broke forth, and for an hour 
or two the rain would cease entirely, although the 
sky had a coppery tinge, and at night small stars 
were not clearly visible. 

Cosmo was greatly surprised at this. He could 
only conclude that the central part of the nebula 
had been less extensive, though more dense, than he 
had estimated. It was only thirty-four days since 
the deluge had recommenced, and unless present ap¬ 
pearances were deceptive, its end might be close at 
hand. 

Captain Arms seized the opportunity to make 
celestial and solar observations which delighted his 
seaman's heart, and with great glee he informed 
Cosmo that they were in longitude 88 degrees 20 
minutes east, latitude 24 degrees 15 minutes north. 
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and he would stake his reputation as a navigator 
upon it. 

“Almost exactly the location of Moorshedabad, in 
Bengal,” said Cosmo, consulting his chart. “The 
mighty peak of Kunchinjunga is hardly more than 
two hundred miles toward the north, and Mount 
Everest, the highest point in the world, is within a 
hundred miles of that!” 

“But you're not going skimming around them!" 
cried the captain with some alarm. 

“I shall if the sky continues in its present condi¬ 
tion, go as far as Darjeeling,” replied Cosmo. 
“Then we can turn eastward and get over upper 
Burmah and so on into China. From there we can 
turn north again. 

“I think we can manage to get into Tibet some¬ 
where between the ranges. It all depends upon the 
height of the water, and that I can ascertain exactly 
by getting a close look at Kunchinjunga. I would 
follow the line of the Brahmaputra River if I dared, 
but the way is too beset with perils.” 

“I think you’ve made a big mistake,” said the 
captain. “Why didn’t you come directly across 
Russia, after first running up to the Black Sea from 
the Mediterranean, and so straight into Tibet?” 

“I begin to think that that’s what I ought to 
have done,” responded Cosmo, thoughtfully, “but 
when we started the water was not high enough to 
make me sure of that route, and after we got down 
into Egypt I didn’t want to run back. But I guess 
it would have been better.” 

“Better a sight than steering among these five- 
mile peaks,” growled Captain Arms. “How high 
does Darjeeling lie? I don’t want to run aground 
again.” 

“Oh, that’s perfectly safe,” responded Cosmo. 
“Darjeeling is only about 7350 feet above the old 
sea-level. I think we can go almost to the foot of 
Kunchinjunga without any danger.” 

“Well, the name sounds dangerous enough in it¬ 
self,” said the captain, “but I suppose you’ll have 
your way. Give me the bearings and we’ll be off.” 

They took two days to get to the location of Dar¬ 
jeeling, for at times the sky darkened and the rain 
came down again in tremendous torrents. But 
these spells did not last more than two or three 
hours, and the weather cleared between them. 

As soon as they advanced beyond Darjeeling, 
keeping a sharp outlook for Kunchinjunga, Cosmo 
began to perceive the error of his calculation of the 
height of the flood. 

The mountain should still have projected more 
than three thousand feet above the waves, allowing 
that the average rise during the thirty-six days 
since the recommencement of the flood had been six 
hundred feet a day. 

But, in fact, they did not see it at all, and thought 
at first that it had been totally submerged. At last 
they found it, a little rocky island, less than two 
hundred feet above the water, according to Cosmo’s 
careful measure, made from a distance of a quarter 
of a mile. 

“This is great news for us,” he exclaimed, as soon 
as he had completed the work. “This will save us a 
long journey round. The water must now stand at 
about 27,900 feet, and although there are a consider¬ 
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able number of peaks in the Himalayas approaching 
such an elevation, there are only three or four 
known to reach or exceed it, of which Kunchinjunga 
is one. 

“We can, then, run right over the roof of the 
world, and there we’ll be, in Tibet. Then we can de¬ 
termine from what side it is safest to approach 
Mount Everest, for I am very desirous to get near 
that celebrated peak, and, if possible, see it go 
under.” 

“But the weather isn’t safe yet,” objected Cap¬ 
tain Arms. “Suppose we should be caught in an¬ 
other downpour, and everything black about us! 
I’m not going to navigate this ship by search-light 
among mountains twenty-eight thousand feet tall, 
when the best beam that ever shot from a mirror 
won’t show an object a hundred fathoms away.” 

“Very well,” Cosmo, replied, “we’ll circle around 
south for a few days and see what will happen. I 
think myself that it’s not quite over yet. The fact 
is, I hope it isn’t for now that it has gone so far, 
I’d like to see the top-knot of the earth covered.” 

“Well, it certainly couldn’t do any more harm if 
it got up as high as the moon,” responded the cap¬ 
tain. 

They spent four days sailing to and fro over 
India, and during the first three of those days there 
were intermittent downpours. But the whole of the 
last period of twenty-four hours was entirely with¬ 
out rain, and the color of the sky changed so much 
that Cosmo declared he would wait no longer. 

“Everest,” he said, “is only 940 feet higher than 
Kunchinjunga, and it may be sunk out of sight be¬ 
fore we can get there.” 

“Do you think the water is still rising?” asked 
de Beauxchamps, while King Richard and Amos 
Blank listened eagerly for the reply, for now that 
the weather had cleared, the old company was all 
assembled on the bridge. 

“Yes, slowly,” said Cosmo. “There is a percept¬ 
ible current from the north which indicates that 
condensation is still going on there. You’ll see that 
it’ll come extremely close to the six miles I predicted 
before it’s all over. 

By the time they had returned to the neighbor¬ 
hood of the mountains the sky had become blue, 
with only occasionally a passing sunshower, and 
Cosmo ordered the promenades to be thrown open, 
and the passengers, with great rejoicings, resumed 
their daily lounging and walking on deck. 

It required a little effort of thought to make them 
realize their situation, but when they did it grew 
upon them until they could not sufficiently express 
their wonder. 

There they were, on an almost placid sea, with 
tepid airs blowing gently in their faces, and a 
scorching sun overhead, whose rays had to be shield¬ 
ed off, floating over the highest pinnacles of the 
roof of the world, the traditional “Abode of Snow!” 

All around them, beneath the rippled blue sur¬ 
face, lined here and there with little white wind¬ 
rows of foam, stood .submerged peaks, 24,000,25,000, 
26,000, 27,000, 28,000 feet in elevation! They sailed 
over their summits and saw them not. 

All began now to sympathize with Cosmo’s de¬ 
sire to find Everest before it should have disap- 
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peared with its giant brothers. It’s location was ac¬ 
curately known from the Indian government sur¬ 
veys, and Captain Arms had every facility for 
finding the exact position of the Ark. They ad¬ 
vanced slowly toward the northwest, a hundred 
glasses eagerly scanning the horizon ahead. 

Finally, at noon on the third day of their search, 
the welcome cry of “Land ho!” came down from the 
cro’nest. Captain Arms immediately set his course 
for the landfall, and in the course of a little more 
than an hour had it broad abeam. 

“It’s Everest, without question,” said Cosmo. 
“It's the crown of the world.” 

But how strange was its appearance! A reddish- 
brown mass of rock, rising abruptly out of the blue 
water, really a kind of crown in form, but not more 
than a couple of square rods in extent, and about 
three feet high at its loftiest point. 

There was no snow, of course, for that had long 
since disappeared, owing to the rise of temperature, 
and no snow would have fallen in that latitude now, 
even in mid-winter, because the whole base of the 
atmosphere had been lifted up nearly six miles. 

Sea-level pressures were prevailing where the 
barometric column would once have dropped almost 
to the bottom of its tube. It was all that was left 
of the world! 

North of them, under the all-concealing ocean, 
lay the mighty plateau of Tibet; far toward the 
east was China, deeply buried with its 500,000,000 
of inhabitants; toward the south lay India, over 
which they had so long been sailing; northwestward 
the tremendous heights of the Pamir region and of 
the Hindu-Kush were sunk beneath the sea. 

“When this enormous peak was covered with 
snow,” said Cosmo, “its height was estimated at 
29,002 feet, or almost five and three-quarter miles. 
The removal of the snow has, of course, lowered it, 
but I think it probable that this point, being evi¬ 
dently steep on all sides, and of very small area, 
was so swept by the wind that the snow was never 
very deep upon it. 

“The peak is certainly sinking,” said de Beaux- 
champs at last. “I believe it has gone down three 
inches in the last fifteen minutes.” 

“Keep your eyes fixed on some definite point,” 
said Cosmo to the others who were looking, “and 
you will easily note the rise of the water.” 

They watched it until nobody felt any doubt. Inch 
by inch the crown of the world was gping under. 
In an hour Cosmo’s instruments showed that the 
highest point had settled to a height of but two 
feet above the sea. 

“But when will the elevation that you have pre¬ 
dicted begin?” asked one. 

“Its effects will not become evident immediate¬ 
ly,” Cosmo replied. “It may possibly already have 
begun, bilt if so, it is masked by the continued rise 
of the water.” 

“And how long shall we have to wait for the re- 
emergence of Tibet?” 

“I cannot tell, but it will be a long time. But do 
not worry about that. We have plenty of provisions, 
and the weather will continue fine after the depart¬ 
ure of the nebula.” 

They circled about until only a foot or so of the 


rock remained above the reach of the gently wash¬ 
ing waves. Suddenly de Beauxchamps exclaimed: 

“I must have a souvenir from the crown of the 
disappearing world. M. Versa!, will you permit me 
to land upon it with one of your boats?” 

De Beauxchamps’s suggestion was greeted with 
cheers, and twenty others immediately expressed a 
desire to go. 

“No,” said Cosmo to the eager applicants, “it 
is M. de Beauxchamps’s idea; let him go alone. 
Yes,” he continued, addressing the Frenchman, 
“you can have a boat, and I will send two men with 
you to manage it. You’d better hurry, or there will 
be nothing left to land upon.” 

The necessary orders were quickly given, and in 
five minutes de Beauxchamps, watched by envious 
eyes, was rapidly approaching the disappearing 
rock. They saw him scramble out upon it, and they 
gave a mighty cheer as he waved his hand at them. 

He had taken a hammer with him, and with 
breathless interest they watched him pounding and 
prying about the rock. They could see that he 
selected the very highest point for his operations. 

While he worked away, evidently filling his pock¬ 
ets, the interest of the onlookers became intense. 

“Look out!” they presently began to shout at 
him, “you will be caught by the water.” 

But he paid no attention, working away with 
feverish rapidity. At last he was standing to his 
shoe-tops in water, and many exclamations of dis¬ 
may came from the Ark. But he now gave over 
his work, and, with apparent reluctance, entered 
the boat, which was rowed close up to the place 
where he was standing. 

As the boat approached the Ark, another volley of 
cheers broke forth, and the Frenchman, standing 
up to his full height, waved with a triumphant air 
something that sparkled in the sunshine. 

“I congratulate you, M. de Beauxchamps,” cried 
Cosmo, as the adventurer scrambled aboard. “You 
have stood where no human foot has ever been be¬ 
fore, and I see that you have secured your?souvenir 
of the world that was.” 

“Yes,” responded de Beauxchamps exultantly, 
“and see what it is—a worthy decoration for the 
crown of the earth!” 

He held up his prize, amid exclamations of as¬ 
tonishment and admiration from those who were 
near enough to see it. 

“The most beautiful specimen of amethyst I ever 
beheld!” cried a mineralogist enthusiastically, tak¬ 
ing it from de Beauxchamps’s hand. “What was 
the rock?” 

“Unfortunately, I am no mineralogist,” replied 
the Frenchman, “and I cannot tell you, but these 
gems were abundant. I could have almost filled the 
boat if I had had time. 

“The amethyst,” he added gaily, “is the tradition¬ 
al talisman against intoxication, but, although 
these adorned her tiara, the poor old world has 
drunk her fill.” 

“But it's only water,” said Cosmo, smiling. 

“Too much, at any rate,” returned the French¬ 
man. 

“I should have said,” continued the mineralogist. 
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*that the rock was some variety of syenite, from its 
general appearance.” 

“I know nothing of that,” replied de Beaux- 
champs, “but I have the jewels of the terrestrial 
queen, and,” he continued, with a polite inclination, 
“I shall have the pleasure of bestowing them upon 
the ladies.” 

He emptied his pockets, and found that he had 
enough to give every woman aboard the Ark a 
specimen, with several left over for some of the 
men, Cosmo, of course, being one of the recipients. 

“There,” said de Beauxchamps, as he handed the 
stone to Cosmo, “there is a memento from the Gaur- 
isankar.” 

“I beg your pardon—Mount Everest, if you 
please,” interposed Edward Whistlington, who, it 
will be remembered, was the Englishman rescued 
with Lord Swansdown from the Pyrenees. 

“No,” responded the Frenchman, “it is the Gauri- 
sankar. Why will you English persist in renaming 
everything in the world? Gaurisankar is the native 
name, and, in my opinion, far more appropriate and 
euphonic than Everest.” 

This discussion was not continued, for now every¬ 
body became interested in the movements of the 
Ark. Cosmo had decided that it would be safe to 
approach close to the point where the last peak of 
the mountain had disappeared. 

Cautiously they drew nearer and nearer, until, 
looking through the wonderfully transparent water, 
they caught sight of a vast precipice descending 
with frightful steepness, down and down, until all 
was lost in the profundity beneath. 

The point on which de Beauxchamps had landed 
was now covered so deep that the water had ceased 
to swirl about it, but lay everywhere in an unbroken 
sheet, which was every moment becoming more 
placid and refulgent in the sunshine. 

The world was drowned at last! As they looked 
abroad over the convex surface, they thought, with 
a shudder, that now the earth, seen from space, 
was only a great, glassy ball, mirroring the sun and 
the stars. 

But they did not know what had happened far in 
the west! 

CHAPTER XXIV 
The Batholite! 

A FTER the disappearance of Mt. Everest, Cos¬ 
mo Versal made a careful measurement of 
the depth of water on the peak, which he 
found to be forty feet, and then decided to cruise 
eastward with the Ark, sailing slowly, and return¬ 
ing after a month to see whether by that time there 
would be any indications of the reappearance of 
land which he anticipated. 

No part of his extraordinary theory of the deluge 
was more revolutionary, or scientifically incredible, 
than this idea that the continents would gradually 
emerge again, owing to internal stresses set up in 
the crust of the earth. 

This would be caused by the tremendous pressure 
of the water, which must be ten or twelve miles 
deep over the greatest depressions of the old ocean- 
bottoms, and partly by the geological movements 
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which he expected would attend the intrusion of 
the water into subterranean cavities and the heated 
magma under volcanic regions. 

He often debated the question with the savants 
aboard the Ark, and, despite their incredulity, he 
persisted in his opinion. He could not be shaken, 
either, in his belief that the first land to emerge 
would be the Himalayas, the Pamirs, and the 
plateau of Tibet. 

“We may have to wait some years before any con¬ 
siderable area is exposed,” he admitted, “but it 
must not be forgotten that what land does first ap¬ 
pear above the water will lie at the existing sea- 
level, and will have an oceanic climate, suitable for 
the rapid development of plants. 

“We have aboard all things needed for quick cul¬ 
tivation, and in one season we could begin to raise 
crops.” 

“But at first,” said Professor Jeremiah Moses, 
“only mountain tops will emerge, and how can you 
expect to cultivate them?” 

“There is every probability,” replied Cosmo, 
“that even the rocks of a mountain will be sufficient¬ 
ly friable after their submergence to be readily re¬ 
duced to the state of soil, especially with the aid 
of the chemical agents which I have brought along, 
and I have no fear that I could not, in a few weeks, 
make even the top of Everest fertile. 

“I anticipate, in fact, that it will be on that very 
summit that we shall begin the reestablishment of 
the race. Then, as the plateaus below come to the 
surface, we can gradually descend and enlarge the 
field of our operations.” 

“Suppose Everest should be turned into a vol¬ 
cano?” 

“That cannot happen,” said Cosmo. “A volcano 
is built up by the extrusion of lava and cinders 
from below, and these cannot break forth at the 
top of a mountain already formed, especially when 
that mountain has no volcanic chimney and no 
crater, and Everest had neither.” 

“If the lowering of the flood that caused our 
stranding on a mountain top in Sicily was due to the 
absorption of water into the interior of the crust, 
why may not that occur again, and thus bring the 
Himalayas into view, without any rising on their 
part?” 

“I think,” said Cosmo, “that all the water that 
could enter the crust has already done so, during 
the time that the depression of level which so sur¬ 
prised us was going on. Now we must wait for 
geologic changes, resulting from the gradual yield¬ 
ing of the internal mass to the new forces brought 
to bear upon it. 

“As the whole earth has gained in weight by the 
condensation of the nebula upon it, its plastic crust 
will proportionally gain in girth by internal expan¬ 
sion, which will finally bring all the old continents 
to the surface, but Asia first of all.” 

Whether Cosmo Versal’s hypotheses were right 
or wrong, he always had a reply to any objection, 
and the prestige which he had gained by his disas¬ 
trously correct theory about the watery nebula gave 
him an advantage so enormous that nobody felt 
enough confidence in himself to stand long against 
anything that he might advance. 
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Accordingly, everybody in the Ark found himself 
looking forward to the reemergence of Mount Ever¬ 
est almost as confidently as did Cosmo Versal. 

They began their waiting voyage by sailing across 
the plateau of Tibet and the lofty chain of the 
Yung-ling Mountains out over China. 

“It was by this way that I intended to get into 
Tibet,” said Cosmo, “if the unexpectedly rapid rise 
of the flood had not offered us a shorter and quicker 
route.” 

The interest of all aboard was excited to the 
highest degree when they found themselves sailing 
over the mighty domains of the Chinese emperor, 
who had developed an enormous power, making him 
the ruler of the whole eastern world. 

He, with his half-billion or more of subjects, now 
reposed at the bottom of an ocean varying from 
three to five or six miles in depth. Deep beneath 
them lay the broad and once populous valleys of 
the Yang-tse-Kiang and the Hoang-Ho the “Scourge 
of China.” 

Then they swung round northward and reentered 
the region of Tibet, seeking once more the drowned 
crown of the world. In the meantime Cosmo had 
had the theatrical exhibitions and the concerts re¬ 
sumed in the evenings, and sometimes there was 
music, and even dancing on the long promenades, 
open to the outer air. 

Let not that be a matter of surprise or blame, for 
the spirit of joy in life is unconquerable, as it 
should be if life is worth while. So it happened 
that, not infrequently, and not with any blame¬ 
worthy intention, or in any spirit of heartless for¬ 
getfulness, this remarkable company of world-wand¬ 
erers drifted, in the moonlight, above the universal 
watery grave of the drowned millions, with the 
harmonies of stringed instruments stealing out up¬ 
on the rippling waves, and the soft sound of swiftly 
shuffling feet tripping over the smooth decks. 

Costak6 Theriade and Sir Wilfred Athelstone re¬ 
sumed their stormy efforts to talk each other down, 
but now even Cosmo was seldom a listener, except 
when he had to interfere to keep the peace. 

King Richard and Amos Blank, however, usually 
heard them out, but it was evident from their ex¬ 
pressions that they enjoyed the prospective fisti¬ 
cuffs rather more than the exposition of strange 
scientific doctrines. 

Perhaps the happiest man aboard was Captain 
Arms. At last he could make as many and as cer¬ 
tain observations as he chose, and he studied the 
charts of Asia until he declared that now he knew 
the latitude and longitude of the mountains better 
than he did those of the seaports of the old oceans. 

He had not the least difficulty in finding the loca¬ 
tion of Mount Everest again, and when he an¬ 
nounced that they were floating over it, Cosmo im¬ 
mediately prepared to make another measurement 
of the depth of water on the peak. The result was 
hardly gratifying. He found that it had diminished 
but four inches. He said to Captain Arms: 

“The range is rising, but less rapidly than I 
hoped. Even if the present rate should be doubled 
it would require five years for the emergence of the 
highest point. Instead of remaining in this part 
of the world we shall have an abundance of time to 


voyage round the earth, going leisurely, and when 
we get back again perhaps there will be enough land 
visible to give us a good start.” 

"Mr. Versal,” said the captain, "you remember 
that you promised me that I should drop my anchor 
on the head of Mount Everest if I worked a traverse 
across Beluchistan.” 

"Certainly I remember it; and also that you were 
not much disposed to undertake the task. However, 
you did it well, and I suppose that now you want 
me to fulfil the bargain?” 

"Exactly,” replied the captain. "I’d just like to 
get a mud-hook in the top-knot of the earth. I 
reckon that that’ll lay over all the sea yarns ever 
spun.” 

"Very well,” returned Cosmo. "Try it, if you’ve 
got cable enough.” 

“Enough and to spare,” cried the captain, "and 
I’ll have the Gaurisankar, as the Frenchman calls 
it, hooked in a jiffy.” 

This was an operation which called everybody to 
the rails to watch. Hundreds of eyes tried to 
follow the anchor as it descended perpendicularly 
upon the mountain-top, nearly forty feet beneath. 
Through the clear water they could dimly see the 
dark outline of the summit below, and they gazed 
at it with wonder, and a sort of terror. 

Somehow they felt that never before had they 
fully appreciated the awful depths over which they 
had been floating. The anchor steadily dropped un¬ 
til it rested on the rock. 

It got a hold finally, and in a few minutes the 
great vessel was swinging slowly round, held by a 
cable whose grasp was upon the top of the world! 
When the sensation had been sufficiently enjoyed 
the anchor was tripped, and the nose of the Ark 
was turned northwestward. 

The news of what they were about to do was 
both welcome and saddening to the inmates of the 
vessel. They wished to pass once more over the 
lands where they had first seen the light, and at the 
same time they dreaded the memories that such a 
voyage would inevitably bring back into their minds 
with overwhelming force. But, at any rate, it would 
be better than drifting for years over Tibet and 
China. 

They ran slowly, for there was no hurry, and the 
Ark had now become to them as a house and a home 
—their only foothold on the whole round earth, and 
that but a little floating island of buoyant metal. 
They crossed the Pamirs and the Hindu-Kush, the 
place where the Caspian Sea had been swallowed 
up in the universal ocean, and ran over Ararat, 
which three months before had put them into such 
fearful danger, but whose loftiest summit now lay 
twelve thousand feet beneath their keel. 

At length, after many excursions toward the 
north and toward the south, in the halcyon weather 
that seldom failed since the withdrawal of the 
nebula, they arrived at the place (or above it) which 
had stood during centuries for a noon-mark omthe 
globe. 

It was midday when Captain Arms, having made 
his observations, said to Cosmo and the others on 
the bridge: 

"Noon at Greenwich, and noon on the Ark. Lati«* 
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tude, fifty-one degrees thirty minutes. That brings 
you as nearly plumb over the place as you’d be 
likely to hit it. Right down there lies the old ob¬ 
servatory that set the chronometer for the world, 
and kept the clocks and watches up to their work.” 

King Richard turned aside upon hearing the cap¬ 
tain’s words. They brought a too vivid picture of 
the great capital, six miles under their feet, and a 
too poignant recollection of the disastrous escape of 
the royal family from overwhelmed London seven 
months before. 

As reckoned by the almanac, it was the 15th of 
August, more than fifteen months since Cosmo had 
sent out his first warning to the public, when the 
Ark crossed the meridian of seventy-four degrees 
west, in about forty-one degrees north latitude, and 
the adventurers knew that New York was once 
more beneath them. 

There was great emotion among both passengers 
and crew, for the majority of them had either dwelt 
in New York or been in some way associated with 
its enterprises and its people, and, vain as must 
be the hope of seeing any relic of the buried metrop¬ 
olis, every eye was on the alert. 

They looked off across the boundless sea in every 
direction, interrogating every suspicious object on 
the far horizon, and even peering curiously into the 
blue abyss, as if something might suddenly appear 
there which would speak to them like a voice from 
the past. 

But they saw only shafts of sunlight running into 
bottomless depths, and occasionally some oceanic 
creature floating lazily far below. The color of the 
sea was wonderful. It had attracted their attention 
after the submergence of Mount Everest, but at 
that time it had not yet assumed its full splendor. 

At first, no doubt, there was considerable sus¬ 
pended matter in the water, but gradually this 
settled, and the sea became bluer and bluer—not 
the deep indigo of the old ocean, but a much lighter 
and more brilliant hue—and here, over the site of 
New York, the waters were of a bright, luminous 
sapphire, that dazzled the eye. 

Cosmo declared that the change of the sea-color 
was undoubtedly due to some quality in the nebula 
from whose condensation the water had been pro¬ 
duced, but neither his own analyses, nor those of 
the chemists aboard the Ark, were able to detect 
the subtle element to whose presence the peculiar 
tint was due. 

But whatever it may have been, it imparted to 
the ocean an ethereal, imponderous look, which was 
sometimes startling. There were moments when 
they almost expected to see it expand back into the 
nebulous form and fly away. 

On the afternoon of the second day, after they 
again left the vicinity of New York, Cosmo went 
out on the rear of the Ark, and, leaning over the 
rail, seemed to be watching intently something in 
the water a considerable distance astern. Sudden¬ 
ly he leaned over, and, losing his balance, plunged 
headlong into the sea. 

A cry rose from those who had been watching 
him from a distance, and a rush was made by Joseph 
Smith for the bridge. There he shouted the terrible 
news to Captain Arms. The latter knew what to do 
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when there was a “man overboard.” Instantly he 
signaled to stop the ship and to lower boats. Two 
were got into the water inside of three minutes, for 
fortunately the sea was calm and the Ark was run¬ 
ning slowly. 

The captain and Smith tumbled into the first 
boat and set out at full speed to find Cosmo, who, be¬ 
ing a good swimmer, was keeping himself afloat 
without much difficulty. Presently they spied him, 
battling manfully with the slight waves, and they 
shouted encouragement to him. But they had a 
long distance to row, for there had been no time to 
lower an auto-launch, and they bent to their‘work 
like madmen. 

They had got within five rods of the struggling 
man, when the captain uttered a cry of dismay. 

“Look at that!” he yelled. “Gee—he’s lost!” 

“A shark!” cried Smith, almost dropping his oar 
in his excitement. 

“No,” shouted the captain over his shoulder as 
he bent to his oar, “it’s a sea-serpent!” 

By this time Cosmo had heard a great thrashing 
of water behind him, and his face looked white as 
he lifted it above the waves in a supreme effort to 
increase his speed. He must have seen the monster 
behind him as it raised its horrible head, with huge 
jaws agape. 

Far behind the head the affrighted captain and 
his companion, who was all but unnerved, saw the 
surface of the water churned into foam by a long, 
sinuous body whose coils rose and fell with swift 
motion. 

The awful head rose higher, as if to make surer 
of the prey, and was about to drop upon Cosmo, 
whose bald head seemed a pitiful mouthful for 
those mighty jaws, when a blue beam shot from the 
captain’s outstretched hand and the “ruh—ruh— 1 
ruh” of a big automatic pistol, discharging its fire 
in an unintermitted stream of projectiles, was 
heard. 

Captain Arms had dropped his oar and leveled 
the weapon almost at a single motion. The huge 
creature’s head dropped to one side, but still the 
jaws made a swooping snap at Cosmo, who avoided 
them by a desperate leap in the water. 

The captain seized his oar again and dashed the 
boat forward, unaided by Smith, who was now 
completely overcome with terror and excitement. 
But before they could reach him Cosmo had been 
thrown under water by a blow from one of the. 
thrashing coils. 

Still the captain pressed on, shouting to Smith to 
help him, and in a moment the boat was itself in 
the midst of the terrible coils. The head of the 
monster lay upon the water, staining it red; but life 
was by no means extinct, and the coils continued to 
churn the sea into foam. 

One of them came down upon the boat ^nd over¬ 
turned it, pitching out the two men. But it was of 
levium and continued to float, and they both man¬ 
aged to scramble aboard. 

By this time the struggles of the sea-serpent 
were becoming feeble, but where was Cosmo Ver- 
sal? The captain gazed hastily round on all sides, 
but could see nothing of him. 
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“Drowned,” he muttered. “Killed by that blasted 
serpent! Now, what’ll we do?” 

Meanwhile, the second boat had arrived. 

“Look for the commodore!” shouted Captain 
Arms. “Look with all your blasted eyes! He’s gone 
down!” 

At that moment there was a gurgling sound at 
the captain’s side, and a hand reached up out of 
the water and grasped his water-filled boat. 

It was Cosmo Versal. He had been perhaps a full 
minute under water, and he could not speak. They 
hauled him over the thwart and laid him down. As 
they did so a loud cheer saluted their ears, and 
they saw that the Ark, which, under the conduct 
of the mariner whom the captain had left in charge, 
had rounded about, was nearing the scene of the 
struggle, with hundreds of eager faces staring over 
the bulwarks. 

“Cheer—you! Cheer!” yelled the captain. 

“You’ve got good reason!” 

And he added a “tiger” himself to,the renewed 
outburst from the Ark. 

When they reached the Ark they could see the 
long body of the sea-monster undulating like an 
enormous black-and-white ribbon afloat upon the 
waves. Some of the captain’s projectiles must have 
gone through its brain. 

Cosmo was not seriously hurt by the blow he had 
received, and after ah hour or two of rest in his 
cabin he came out smiling and bowing to the con¬ 
gratulations that were showered upon him. 

Before night he seemed to have forgotten all 
about his adventure; but the passengers talked of 
nothing else, tormenting themselves with imagining 
what would have become of them if the sea-serpent 
had seized his prey. 

Cosmo did not refer to the incident again until, 
at night, he and the captain were alone on the 
bridge. Then he said suddenly: 

“Captain Arms, I owe you my life. I could not 
have been spared at this time. But you are the 
stuff that is needed to reestablish the empire of 
man over the earth.” 

“The old world was good enough for me,” re¬ 
sponded the captain. “But who' would ever have 
dared to spin a yarn like this? I’ve heard times 
enough about the sea-serpent, but I’d have taken a 
marlinespike to the seaman who ventured to tell 
me that the time was coming when I’d kill one 
skimming over America. I wonder if there’s any 
more of ’em nosing around the Alleghany Moun¬ 
tains down below?” 

“The earth,” said Cosmo, “has gone back to its 
youth. The flood has brought the creatures of the 
primeval ocean out of their lurking-places in the 
great deeps, and they are beginning to explore their 
new possessions.” 

Recalling memories of the past, vivid and so in¬ 
numerable now that they had no more heart for the 
diversions of the Ark which had so long distracted 
them, the passengers hung over the railings of the 
deck, and talked in low tones, while day after day 
the great vessel forged slowly toward the west. 

It was three weeks after they had left the vicinity 
of New York, and the observations showed that they 
must be nearing the eastern border of the Colorado 


plateau, when one day a bird alighted on the rail¬ 
ing of the bridge, close beside Cosmo and Captain 
Arms. 

“A bird!” cried Cosmo. “But it is incredible 
that a bird should be here! How can it ever have 
kept itself afloat? It surely could not have re¬ 
mained in the air all this time, and it could not 
have rested on the waves during the downpour from 
the sky!, Its presence here is absolutely miracu¬ 
lous !” 

The poor bird, evidently exhausted by a long 
journey, remained upon the rail, and permitted 
Cosmo to approach closely before taking flight to 
another part of the Ark. Cosmo at first thought 
that it might have escaped from his aviary below. 

But close inspection satisfied him that it was of 
a different species from any that he had taken into 
the Ark, and the more he thought of the strange¬ 
ness of its appearance here the greater was his 
bewilderment. 

While he was puzzling over the subject the bird 
was seen by many of the passengers, flitting from 
one part of the vessel to another, and they were as 
much astonished as Cosmo had been, and all sorts 
of conjectures were made to account for the little 
creature’s escape from the flood. 

But within an hour or two Cosmo and the cap¬ 
tain, who were now much oftener alone upon the 
bridge than they had been during their passage 
over the eastern continents, had another, and an 
incomparably greater, surprise. 

It was the call of “Land, ho!” from the lookout. 

“Land!” exclaimed Cosmo. “Land! How can 
there be any land?” 

Captain Arms was no less incredulous, and he 
called the lookout down, accused him of having mis¬ 
taken a sleeping whale for a landfall, and sent an¬ 
other man aloft in his place. But in a few minutes 
the same call of “Land, ho!” was repeated. 

The captain got the bearings of the mysterious 
object this time, and the Ark was sent for it at her 
highest speed. It rose steadily out of the water un¬ 
til there could be no possibility of not recognizing 
it as the top of a mountain. 

When it had risen still higher, until its form 
seemed gigantic against the horizon, Captain Arms, 
throwing away his tobacco with an emphatic ges¬ 
ture, and striking his palm on the rail, fairly 
shouted: 

“The Pike! By—the old Pike! There she blows!” 

“Do you mean Pike’s Peak?” demanded Cosmo. 

“Do I mean Pike’s Peak?” cried the captain, 
whose excitement had become uncontrollable. “Yes, 
I mean Pike’s Peak, and the deuce to him! Wasn’t 
I born at his foot? Didn’t I play ball in the Gar¬ 
den of the Gods? And look at him, Mr. Versal! 
There he stands! No water-squirting pirate of a 
nebula could succeed in downing the old Pike!” 

The excitement of everybody else was almost 
equal to the captain’s, when the grand mass of the 
mountain, with its characteristic profile, came in¬ 
to view from the promenade-decks. 

De Beauxchamps, King Richard, and Amos Blank 
hurried to the bridge, which they were still privi¬ 
leged to invade, and the two former in particular 
asked questions faster than they could be answered. 
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Meanwhile, they were swiftly approaching the 

mountain. 

King Richard seemed to be under the impression 
that they had completed the circuit of the world 
ahead of time, and his first remark was to the effect 
that Mount Everest appeared to be rising faster 
than they had anticipated. 

“That’s none of your pagodas!” exclaimed the 
captain disdainfully; “that’s old Pike; and if you 
can find a better crown for the world, I’d like to 
see it.” 

The king looked puzzled, and Cosmo explained 
that they were still near the center of the American 
continent, and that the great peak before them was 
the sentinel of the Rocky Mountains. 

“But,” replied the king, “I understood you to say 
that the whole world was covered, and that the 
Himalayas would be the first to emerge.” 

“That’s what I believed,” said Cosmo, “but the 
facts are against me.” 

“So you thought you were going to run over the 
Rockies!” exclaimed the captain gleefully. “They’re 
no Gaurisankars, hey, M. de Beauxchamps ?” 

“Vive les Rockies! Vive le Pike!" cried the 
Frenchman, catching the captain’s enthusiasm. 

“But how do you explain it?” asked King Richard. 

“It’s the batholite,” responded Cosmo, using ex¬ 
actly the same phrase that Professor Pludder had 
employed some months before. 

“And pray explain to me what is a batholite?” 

Before Cosmo Versdl could reply there was a 
terrific crash, and the Ark, for the third time in 
her brief career, had made an unexpected landing. 
But this time the accident was disastrous. 

CHAPTER XXV 
The End of the Ark 

LL on the bridge of the Ark, including Cap¬ 
tain Arms, who should surely have known 
the lay of the land about his childhood’s 
home, had been so interested in their talk that be¬ 
fore they were aware of the danger the great ves¬ 
sel had run her nose upon a projecting buttress of 
the mountain. 

She was going at full speed, too. Not a person 
aboard but was thrown from his feet, and several 
were severely injured. 

The prow of the Ark was driven high upon a 
sloping surface of rock, and the tearing sounds 
showed only too clearly that this time both bottoms 
had been penetrated, and that there could be no 
hope of saving the huge ship or getting her off. 

Perhaps at no time in all their adventures had 
the passengers of the Ark been so completely ter¬ 
rorized and demoralized, and many members of the 
crew were in no better state. Cosmo and the cap¬ 
tain shouted orders, and ran down into the hold 
to see the extent of the damage. Water was pour¬ 
ing in through the big rents in torrents. 

There was plainly nothing to be done but to get 
everybody out of the vessel and upon the rocks as 
rapidly as possible. 

The forward parts of the promenade-deck directly 
overhung the rock upon which the Ark had forced 
itself, and it was possible for many to be let down 
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that way. At the same time boats were set afloat, 
and dozens got ashore in them. 

While everybody was thus occupied with things 
immediately concerning their safety, nobody paid 
any attention to the approach of a boat, which had 
set out from a kind of bight in the face of the 
.mountain. 

Cosmo was at the head of the accommodation- 
ladder that was being let down on the starboard 
side, when he heard a shout, and, lifting his eyes 
from his work, was startled to see a boat containing, 
beside the rowers, two men whom he instantly re¬ 
cognized—President Samson and Professor Plud¬ 
der. 

Their sudden appearance here astonished him as 
much as that of Pike’s Peak itself had done. He 
dropped his hands and stared at them as their 
boat swiftly approached. The ladder had just been 
gotten ready, and the moment the boat touched its 
foot Professor Pludder mounted to the deck of the 
Ark as rapidly as his great weight would permit. 

He stretched out his hand as his foot met the 
deck, and smilingly said: 

“Versal, you were right about the nebula.” 

“Pludder,” responded Cosmo, immediately re¬ 
covering his aplomb, and taking the extended hand 
of the professor, “you know the truth when you see 
it.” 

Not another word was exchanged between them 
for the time, and Professor Pludder instantly set to 
work aiding the passengers to descend the ladder. 
Cosmo waved his hand in greeting to the President, 
who remained in the boat, and politely lifted his 
tall, but sadly battered hat in response. 

The Ark had become so firmly lodged that, after 
the passengers had all got ashore, Cosmo decided 
to open a way through the forward end of the ves¬ 
sel by removing some of the plates, so that the 
animals could be taken ashore direct from their 
deck by simply descending a slightly sloping gang¬ 
way. 

This was a work that required a whole day, and 
while it was going forward under Cosmo’s direc¬ 
tions the passengers, and such of the crew as were 
not needed, found their way, led by the professor 
and the President, round a bluff into a kind of 
mountain lap, where they were astonished to see 
many rough cottages, situated picturesquely among 
the rocks, and small cultivated spaces, with grass 
and flowers, surrounding them. 

Here dwelt some hundreds of people, who re- 
“ ceived the shipwrecked company with Western 
hospitality, after the first effects of their astonish¬ 
ment had worn off. It appears that, owing to its 
concealment by a projecting part of the mountain, 
the Ark had not been seen until just at the moment 
when it went ashore. 

Although it was now the early part of September, 
the air was warm and balmy, and barn-yard fowls 
were clucking and scratching about the rather mea¬ 
ger soil around the houses and outbuildings. 

There was not room in this place for all the new¬ 
comers, but Professor Pludder assured them that 
in many of the neighboring hollows, which had 
formerly been mountain gorges, there were similar 
settlements, and that room would be found for all 
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Parties were sent off under the lead of guides, 
and great was the amazement, and, it may be added, 
joy, with which they were received in the little 
communities that clustered about the flanks of the 
mountain. 

About half of Cosmo’s animals had perished, 
most of them during the terrible experiences at¬ 
tending the arrival of the nucleus, which have al¬ 
ready been described, but those that remained were 
in fairly good condition, and with the possible ex¬ 
ception of the elephants, they seemed glad to feel 
solid ground once more under their feet. 

The elephants had considerable difficulty in mak¬ 
ing their way over the rocks to the little village, 
but finally all were got to a place of security. The 
great Californian cattle caused hardly lesg trouble 
than the elephants, but the Astorian turtles ap¬ 
peared to feel themselves at home at once. 

Cosmo, with King Richard, de Beauxchamps, 
Amos Blank, Captain Arms, and Joseph Smith, be¬ 
came the guests of Professor Pludder and the Presi¬ 
dent in their modest dwellings, and as soon as a 
little order had been established explanations began. 
Professor Pludder was the first spokesman, the 
scene being the President’s “parlor.” 

He told of their escape from Washington and of 
their arrival on the Colorado plateau. 

“When the storm recommenced,” he said, “I re¬ 
cognized the complete truth of your theory, Mr. 
Versa!—I had partially recognized it before—and I 
made every preparation for the emergency. 

“The downfall, upon the whole, was not as severe 
here as it had been during the earlier days of the 
deluge, but it must have been far more severe else¬ 
where. 

“The sea around us began to rise, and then sud¬ 
denly the rise ceased. After studying the matter 
I concluded that a batholite was rising under this 
region, and that there was a chance that we might 
escape submergence through its influence.” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted King Richard, “but 
Mr. Versal has already spoken of a ‘batholite.’ 
What does that mean?” 

“I imagine,” replied the professor, smiling, “that 
neither Mr. Versal nor I have used the term in a 
strictly technical sense. At least we have vastly 
extended and modified its meaning in order to meet 
the circumstances of our case. 

“Batholite is a word of the old geology, derived 
from a language which was once widely cultivated, 
Greek, and meaning, in substance, stone, or rock, 
‘from the depths.’ 

“The conception underlying it is that of an im¬ 
mense mass of plastic rock rising under the effects 
of pressure from the interior of the globe, forcing, 
and in part melting its way to the surface, or lift¬ 
ing up the superincumbent crust. 

“Geologists had discovered the existence of 
many great batholites that had risen in former 
ages, and there were some gigantic ones known in 
this part of America.” 

“That,” interposed Cosmo, “was the basis of my 
idea that the continents would rise again, only I 
supposed that the rise would first manifest itself in 
the Himalayan region. 

“However, since it has resulted in the saving of 


so many lives here, I cannot say that my disappoint¬ 
ment goes beyond the natural mortification of a man 
of science upon discovering that he has been in 
error.” 

“I believe,” said Professor Pludder, “that at least 
a million have survived here in the heart of the 
continent through the uprising of the crust. We 
have made explorations in many directions, and 
have found that through all the Coloradan region 
people have succeeded in escaping to the heights. 

“Since the water, although it began to rise again 
after the first arrest of the advance of the sea, never 
attained a greater elevation than about 7,500 feet 
as measured from the old sea-level contours, there 
must be millions of acres, not to say square miles, 
that are still habitable. 

“I even hope that the uprising has extended far 
through the Rocky Mountain region.” 

Professor Pludder then went on to tell how they 
had escaped from the neighborhood of Colorado 
Springs when the readvance of the sea began, and 
how at last it became evident that the influence of 
the underlying “batholite” would save them from 
submergence. 

In some places, he said, violent phenomena had 
been manifested, and severe earthquakes had been 
felt, but upon the whole, he thought, not many had 
perished through that cause. 

As soon as some degree of confidence that they 
were, after all, to escape the flood, had been estab¬ 
lished, they had begun to cultivate such soil as they 
eould find, and now, after months of fair weather, 
they had become fairly established in their new 
homes. 

When Cosmo, on his side, had told of the ad¬ 
ventures of the Ark, and of the disappearance of 
the crown of the world in Asia, and when de Beaux¬ 
champs had entertained the wondering listeners 
with his account of the submarine explorations of 
the .Jules Verne, the company at last broke up. 

From this point—the arrival of the Ark in 
Colorado, and its wreck on Pike’s Peak—the litera¬ 
ture of our subject becomes abundant, but we can¬ 
not pause to review it in detail. 

The reemergence of the Colorado mountain region 
continued slowly, and without any disastrous con¬ 
vulsions, and the level of the water receded year 
by year as the land rose, and the sea lost by evapora¬ 
tion into space and by chemical absorption in the 
crust. 

In some other parts of the Rockies, as Professor 
Pludder had anticipated, an uprising had occurred, 
and it was finally estimated that as many as three 
million persons survived the deluge. 

It was not the selected band with which Cosmo 
Versal had intended to regenerate mankind, but 
from the Ark he spread a leaven which had its effect 
on the succeeding generations. 

He taught his principles of eugenics, and im¬ 
planted deep the germs of science, in which he was 
greatly aided by Professor Pludder, and, as all 
readers of this narrative know, we have every rea¬ 
son to believe that our new world, although its 
population has not yet grown to more than ten 
millions, is far superior, in every respect, to the old 
world that was drowned. 
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As the dry land spread wider extensive farms 
were developed, and for a long time there was al¬ 
most no other occcupation than that of cultivating 
the soil. President Samson became a scientific 
farmer. 

Amos Blank, returning to his old methods, soon 
became the greatest farmer of them all, buying out 
the others until Cosmo Versal sternly interfered and 
compelled him to relinquish everything but five 
hundred acres of ground. 

But on this Blank developed a most surprising 
collection of domestic animals, principally from the 
stocks that Cosmo had saved in the Ark. 

The elephants died, and the Astorian turtles did 
not reproduce their kind, but the gigantic turkeys 
and the big cattle and sheep did exceedingly well, 
and many other varieties previously unknown were 
gradually developed with the aid of Sir Wilfred 
Athelstone, who found every opportunity to apply 
his theories in practise. 

King Richard also became a farmer, but on a very 
moderate scale, and he never ceased to mourn for 
his lost dominions, recalling the time when it had 
been said that the beat of the British drum ac¬ 
companied the rising sun round the world. 

Of Costake Theriade, and the interatomic force, 
it is only necessary to remind the reader that the 
marvelous mechanical powers which we possess to¬ 
day, and which we draw directly from the hidden 
stores of the protons and electrons, trace their 
origin to the brain of the “speculative genius” from 
Roumania, whom Cosmo Versal had the insight to 
save from the great deluge. 

All of these actors long ago passed from the 

The 


scene, but while they remained Cosmo Versal con¬ 
tinued to be their guiding star, and his genius 
gave an impulse that has never since been lost. 

At his death all of New America mourned, and 
afterward was carved, high on the brow of the 
great mountain on which his voyage ended, in 
gigantic letters, cut deep in the living rock, and 
covered with shining, incorrodible levium, an in¬ 
scription that will transmit his fame to the re¬ 
motest posterity: 

HERE RESTED THE ARK OF 

COSMO VERSAL! 

He Foresaw and Prepared for the Second Deluge, 
And Although Nature 
Aided Him in Unexpected Ways, 

Yet, hut for Him, His Warnings , and His Example 
The World of Man Would Have Ceased 
To Exist . 


, Postscriptum. 

While these words are being written, news 
comes of the return of an aero, driven by inter¬ 
atomic energy, from a voyage of exploration round 
the earth. 

It appears that the Alps are yet deeply buried, 
but that Mount Everest now lifts its head more than 
ten thousand feet above the sea, and that some of 
the loftiest plains of Tibet are beginning to re- 
emerge. 

Thus Cosmo Versal's prediction is verified, though 
he has not lived to see its fulfillment and missed 
seeing the emergence of Tibet from the flood. 

End 


New Stomachs for Old 

By W. ALEXANDER 
( Concluded) 


elusion that it would be best for each of us to get 
our own stomachs back again. I will make Tony 
this proposition, Your Honor, subject to your ap¬ 
proval. I will pay all damages you may assess in 
this larceny case. I will pay all hospital fees for 
the operation to re-exchange our stomachs and pay 
Tony another ten thousand dollars.” 

“That sounds very fair. Colonel,” said Judge 
Arthur. “What do you say, Tony?” 

“I say, mucha fine, Judge, me giva back da 
stomach and taka da mun.” 

A few days later, Dr. Wentworth performed the 
operation returning the stomachs to their respective 
owners. Before the options expired the doctor and 
Mr. Lewis called on Mr. Brown aVtfie bank and ex¬ 
plained clearly the difficulties that the Colonel had 
gotten into. When the banker realized how he had 


misjudged his old friend, he was more than anxious 
to make good for his mistake and immediately took 
steps to close the options for the Colonel. 

It might be well to add in closing, for the benefit 
of the medical fraternity, that the second operation 
was a complete success. Furthermore, the Colonel 
was never again afflicted with stomach trouble. Dr. 
Wentworth's explanation as given in the May issue 
of the Medical Journal, when stripped of medical 
phraseology and technicalities is this: 

The Colonel's stomach having lain for months in 
the powerful, vigorous body of the young Italian, 
was built up by nature to function properly in its 
new environment and so was returned to the Colonel, 
a powerful organ, just as an athlete might return 
in the pink of condition after undergoing a course 
of training. 


The End 



